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P R E F A C E. 


As I am likely to encounter much prejudice from the novelty of my 
notions, it may not be improper to ſay ſomething concerning this affection 
of the mind, and to ſhow its fatal bias, when oppoſed to true judgment. 
It ariſes from pleaſing habits and connexions ; and ſometimes from ſelfiſh 
views of convenience or advantage, which beget in us a blind partiality. 
It conſiſts in a wrong attachment to any object; which attachment is 
unduly maintained, without a proper appeal to reaſon, or a regard for 
truth. And though we might expect, that this wrong propenſity would 
be as eafily rectified as any other miſtake, yet, upon experience, we find 
it quite otherwiſe : and opinions deeply rooted are very difficult to be 
removed. Notions, which we have imbibed in our childhood, and which 
have been recommended by thoſe whom we honour and eſteem, paſs, as 
it were, into our very ſyſtem ; in ſuccum et ſanguinem abeunt ; and have 
the force of a ſecond nature. The evil by theſe means becomes inve- 
terate, and ſcarcely any alternative can prevail. Hence, the brighteſt 
minds have oftentimes their predilections; and cannot by any means be 


weaned from a wrong, but favourite opinion. Few have the fortitude to 


lay, with the hero of Homer 


dog © o8daaunoy ide 
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Diſpel the cloud, and kill me in broad day. 


We are in general unwilling to be brought from habitual darkneſs into 
ſudden light; for, however pleaſing in the end, it is often found in the 
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beginning painful. We cannot ſubmit, though Wiſdom itſelf makes an 
offer to remove all dimneſs from our underſtanding, and to give us a power 


to diſtinguiſh. 
AA d' av Toh an” off2Xuwy A, ij Tay enyev, 
Ogp ev yiwworrg Ta Weulen, xx 703 akybes. 

It may feem extraordinary, yet it often happens, that when people be- 
come convinced of the falſeneſs of a ſyſtem, the laſt error which they give 
up is that which they ſhould firſt have rejected. The excellent Cranmer, 
when at the Reformation he changed his religious opinions, ſtill retained 
for ſome time a bias for that particular article which: was thought to be 
the moſt exceptionable. This was the laſt thorn which was plucked from 
his fide, and which ſhould have dropped of itſelf. It ought to have come 
forth like the barbed arrow from the hero i in the Æneis 


| Famque ſecuta manum, milo cogente, fagitta 

Exciuit, 'atque novœ reatere in priſtina vtr. 

Dion Chryfoſtom has a paſſage very much to this purpoſe * * You muſt 

= know (lays that author), that truth has in it ſomething diſtaſteful and 
* unpleaſing to perſons of little underſtanding, to whom fiction and fable 
te ſeem agreeable and amuſing. Juſt, I imagine, as when people have a 
« diſorder in their eyes; who find the light hurts them when they look 
« at it; while darknefs is not at all painful, but on the contrary accep- 
* table, by preventing all power of viſion. Otherwiſe, how could falſi- 
e ties have ſuch a ſuperior influence in oppoſition to exiſting truths, 
« were it not from their being too acceptable to the human mind? If it be 
c hard, as I ſaid before, to teach, it is ſtill far more difficult to teach anew, 
« and to eraſe any former impreſſion, eſpecially when perſons have been 


* To he yap ayles mingor etl, not andes 7019 arcuroig. To de Peudeg yauuu, xas mpogyves, Mgnto 
e, ial, Kat TOs VOTHTE TH OUIALTA TO Whey gg avicgeoy opan Tos GXOTOS HAUTOY "HL QLAGY, BY EWY 
Baemeiy. H mws av iyuov Ta veuly morxxaxis, orwy akyfuv, ei pry 3 I evinc; xaremoy Of, ws 
eg, OvT05 T8 NICATHEW, Y ANEMWTEROY e hr. d AXAWS TE, dr MOAUY TIO NpOVOY WAL TH weucy 
Wn NOTES, Xa pum , auto Efamurnpeyil, axac Hou Ol raregeg aUTWY, x2 of mann, Kas TX£00% 
r 0; rp. Ou vag p&0oy E0TL TOUT WY APEAET IO Ty Jogan, ous” 4 T&vu Tis SEN. Dion 
Chryſoſt. Orat. xz. p. 131. 
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«« accuſtomed to any igment. When they have not only been for a long 
« time in a ſtate of deception themſelves, but their fathers alſo, and their 
« grandſires, and almoſt all who have gone before them, have been equally 
„ deceived ; for it is not eaſy to remove their prejudices, though convic- 
<« tion ſtares them in the face. Cicero, accordingly, is very ſevere upon 
thoſe who blindly maintain error in oppoſition to truth. * ** Quid tam 
<< temerarium tamgque indignum ſapientis gravitate atque conſtantid, quam 
« aut falſum ſentire; aut, quod non ſatis explorate perceptum: fit et cognitum, 
«« fine ulld dubitatione dgfendere? This is ſalutary admanition ; yet it does 
not in general prevail: for which the ſame great orator gives the fol- 
lowing reaſon : © Sed, neſcio quamada, plerique errare malunt, eamque ſen- 
« tentiam, quam adamaverint, pugnaciffime defendere, quam fine pertinacid, 
% guid conflantiffime dicatur, exqurere.” „ d #220 5 


Theſe precautions I thought proper to take, as I have reaſon to think 
that I ſhall have much oppoſition to encounter. Some perſons have with- 
out reſerve intimated, that they do not wiſh to be diſabuſed. Others 
have been alarmed, and ſuſpected that much miſchief may enſue from 
the detection of errors of ſo long ſtanding: for they ſay, to what can we 
truſt, if we are to give up hiſtories ſo univerſally believed and admitted 
through all ages? But the detection of errors can never be attended with 
any bad conſequence. Beſides, ſome of the moſt reſpectable writers of 
antiquity, who were the moſt early, and, as will be ſhown, the beſt 
judges, did not admit the hiſtory, but denounced it to be abſolutely a 
fable. Hence we ſhall find, that it was by no means univerſally believed, 


and particularly in the firſt ages; whatever blind credit may have been in 
later times afforded. 


And here, I hope, it will be confidered, that, whatever I may fay about 
the truth of the hiſtory, the work itſelf will not be in the leaſt aftected. 


Cicero De Nat, Deor, I. i. c. 1, p. 1204. Gronov. + Academ. Quæſt. I. iv. p. 1064. 
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The character of the poet, and the beauty of the poem, will ſtill remain 
unimpeached, Their excellence can never be diminiſhed. 


Some have thought, that my opinion concerning the war of Troy was a 
late fancy, and lightly taken up. But it is by no means ſo. I believe 
that I am the firſt of the moderns who have thus ventured to entertain 
theſe doubts : and theſe commenced long ago; for it is above thirty years 
fince the ground- work of this Diſſertation was firſt laid. This ſome time 
afterwards was dilated, and diſpoſed after the manner in which it now 
appears. Many of the verſions, particularly thoſe from Homer, were of 
later date. And here let it be obſerved, that though I pull down, it is my 
intention likewiſe to build up : and I ſhall endeavour to afford ſome cu- 
rious lights in reſpe& both to the poet and the hiſtory, which poſhbly may 
not have been obſerved before. Come on, then, gentle Reader Dum 
veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 
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DISSERTATION 


CONCERNING THE 


TROJAN WAR, e. 


CONCERNING THE EXCELLENCE OF HOMER, AND OF HIS PRECISION. 


ALL the ancient writers, who have treated of Homer, ſpeak of him 
as the moſt excellent of poets. And whoever at this day is bleſſed with a 
true taſte, and acquainted with his writings, muſt allow him the fame 
pre-eminence. Ounęos de au Ae, Ka UTTATOG, kt I pον̃ο, MAYTI T0, 
Nh MN, 1a Yep, TOTETAY α auTs didus, dον exact; dν, A Homer 
7s the medium, the ultimate, and the principal, from whom every youth, every 
perſon of maturity, and every man of years may have his portion: as he 
affords at all times matter ſufficient for every man according to his capacity 
to borrow, Dion. Chryſoſt. Ti ys aoxyrevs. Orat. XVIII. p. 255. 
Other poets ſhine with a borrowed light ; he only with native and intrin- 


fic luſtre. His poem is founded upon the hiſtory of a long and intereſting 
war, which is ſuppoſed to have been carried on by the powers of Greece 


for ten years. Towards the expiration of this period they took the city of 
Troy, and regained the prize, for which they had been fo long contending. 
In the deſcription of this fiege, and the great events with which it was 
B 


on. © © IE. Er rr .. 
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attended, the poet is very particular and preciſe. The ſituation of the city 
is pointed out, as well as the camp of the Grecians. The Scæan gate like- 
wiſe, and the beech- tree near it, and the Epweog, or wild fig- tree, the beau- 
tiful hill Callicolone, the tomb of Thus, and Batieia, together with the 
courſe and fords of the river, are diſtinctly marked: ſo that the very land- 
ſcape preſents itſelf to the eye of the readex, Hence the whole ſeems to be 
attended with the greateſt appearance of. truth. The poet alſo in many 
parts of this work introduces incidentally ſeveral paſt events, as well known 
-i medias res non ſecus ac notas auditorem rapit. He alludes to the 
arrival of the Ethiopians, and the death of Memnon: alſo to the death of 
Antilochus by that hero. He ſpeaks alſo of Pyrrhus, as ſucceeding to his 
father Achilles, and diſplaying his hereditary valour. Laſtly he makes 
mention of the chieftains, who. were incloſed in the machine by which 
Troy was taken. All theſe caſual references ſeem to have been portions 
of a traditional hiſtory well known in the time of Homer. And as they 
are introduced almoſt. undeſignedly, they are generally attended with a 
great ſemblance of truth. For ſuch incidental and partial intimations are 
ſeldom to be found in romance and fable. 


But notwithſtanding all theſe favourable appearances, the account of 
the Trojan war, as delivered to us by Homer and other Grecian writers, is 
attended with ſo many inſtances of inconſiſtency, and ſo many contradictions, 
that it is an inſult to reaſon to afford it any credit. If I may deliver my 
ſentiments without diſguiſe, I do not believe that Helena of Sparta was 
ever carried away by Paris; and, conſequently, that no ſuch armament ever 
took place, as we find deſcribed by the poet; and that Troy in Phrygia 
was never beſieged. Indeed I am confident that it never exiſted. 


Theſe notions may create to me ſome ill-will: for though the alter- 
native may be quite innocent, and it matters little which fide a perſon takes; 
yet I go contrary to the popular opinion, which has had the uniform 
ſanction of many ages, This is by no means pleaſing to thoſe, who think 


themſelves better informed; and have eſpouſed from the days of theit 
childhood the contrary notion. I venture however to aſſert again, that 
there is no truth in the hiſtory of the Trojan war : or, if there were any 
original foundation for ſuch an hiſtory, it was borrowed from another 
quarter, and adapted to the nation where it is now found ; but to which 
it did not originally belong. I adhere firmly to Varro's* aſſertion, that the 
Greeks had no certain intelligence before the Olympiads. Now the war 
of Troy is placed ſome centuries before that æra. Juſtin Martyr, there- 
fore, in treating of the vain pretenſions of the Greeks, tells them 
+ AM Te ule ruro Upes cryvoriv , or; aden EN, To0 Trov Ohupiceduv 
exorGe; i roνν, ia 80s eri Ty TUYYEZpphce MENGOY 'EXAmav 1 BeepCcpey T1[44% voy 
r Befide, you ought to be well appriſed, that the Grecians have no 
hiſtory, upon which they can depend, antecedent to the Olympiads. They have 
no written evidence of any antiquity, relating either to themſelves or other 
nations. | 


OBSERVATIONS UPON THE GROUNDS OF THE WAR. 


To know what credit the hiſtory may deſerve, let us confider the chief 
cauſe of the war ; and the grounds upon which it was carried on. It was 
undertaken, we are told, upon the account of Helena, the wife of Mene- 
laus, king of Sparta. He had entertained a Phrygian prince, named Paris: 
who feduced his wife, and carried her away to his own country, the capital 
of which was Troy. This Helena is ſaid to have been the daughter of 
Leda, the wife of Tyndarus, whom Jupiter deceived in the ſhape of a ſwan. 
In conſequence of this her daughter was faid to have been hatched from 
an egg: and when the arrived at years of maturity, ſhe became the admi- 
ration of the world for her beauty. Paris was the ſon of Priam, and' of 
Hecuba ; who dreamed, when ſhe was with child of him, that ſhe ſhould 


+ Cenſorinus, c. 21. p. 111, + Juſt, Mart, Cohort. p. 16. 
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be delivered of a torch. This was thought to portend evil to her country: 
upon which the child after its birth was expoſed to the wild beaſts upon 
mount Ida. But ſome of the mountaineers found him, and brought him 
up, and he became a ſhepherd. In this occupation, upon account of his 
great * juſtice, and love of truth, he was choſen arbitrator between three 
goddeſſes, who were contending about ſuperiority in beauty. The prize 
was a golden apple, which he adjudged in favour: of Venus. She pro- 
miſed, in return for his juſt judgment, that he ſhould have the moſt hand- 
ſome woman in the world. Soon after, when he had made himfelf known 
to his father, and the reſt of his family, he built a fleet of ſhips, . and failed 
to Greece, where this peerleſs beauty Helena reſided. He was cour- 
teouſly received at Sparta by Menelaus ; and, in return, this man of Juſtice 
abuſed the colhdence of his hoſt, and ran away with his wife Fe 


This may be eſteemed the prozme to the y war of Troy. We are here 
brought—ve/{:bulum ante ipſum : and we ſtand—ip/ in limine. And what 
can we ſay? Even that which the man in Terence ſaid to a perſon, whoſe 
veracity he ſuſpeted—Fabulam inceptat. For let any body judge, if there 
be a circumſtance in Lucian's True Hiſtory, or in the Metamorphoſes of 
Apuleius, which has not as good pretenſions to be believed. The whole is 
a figment, and every ſtep that we take is upon fairy ground. Pergula 


pictorum, vert nihil, omnia ficta. 


* Hic cum adoleviſſet magnam fibi juſtitiz, et æquitatis, gloriam comparavit. Natalis Comes. 
Mythog. 1. vi. p. 349. 

+ It will not, I hope, be thought amiſs, if I take this opportunity to correct a miſtake of the learned 
Meurfius ; who, in his comment upon Lycophron, p. 46. ſays, that the judgment of Paris is never 
mentioned by Homer: — Apud Homerum judicii Paridis nuſquam mentio: quod obſervavit Macro- 
bins. This is certainly affirmed by that author—Nullam commemorationem de judicio Paridis Ho- 
merus admittit. 1. v. c. 16. p 330. But he was miſtaken, " has miſled Meurſius. The hiftory 
occurs in Homer in theſe wards — | 

— - anyylero Thus Pe 


Kai Tpiayos, . Aave, AxetavSps ever” atys* 
Os venceoos Meas, ore of peroauaiy Inovro, 


Typ & 7v10', j oi rege paxaoouyy KArY ENT. 


II. Q. v. 27, &c. 
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Some would palliate part of this narration by ſuppoſing, that Helena 
was ſaid to have been produced from an egg, becauſe ſhe reſided, or was 
born, in an apartment called the vreewoy. But what authority have we for 
this? What ancient author has given us any account of the room either 
of her birth, or reſidence? Beſides, if her firſt entrance into life had been 
in ſuch an apartment, yet what was there ſo particular in this circumſtance 
as to give riſe to the notion of her being produced from an egg? Were 
there not wx, and vTipau,/ in every province of * Greece? Why were not 
other perſons ſaid to have been hatched in the ſame manner; as the cir- 
cumſtance muſt have been common to thouſands? Add to this, that the 
explanation above does not ſuffice for the whole difficulty. It does not 
account for the appearance of Jupiter, as a ſwan, any more than for his 
repreſenting at another time a bull. Theſe ſolutions and palliatives can 
never remedy the evil, which is inveterate, and affects the whole ſyſtem of 
Grecian mythology. And after all, this interpretation is fundamentally 
wrong: for it is manifeſt; that Helena was ſaid to have been produced from 
an egg, not on account of the room, where ſhe was nurſed, but from the 
bird, in whoſe ſhape her father was ſaid to have been concealed. —Gemins 


ab ovo dicit ( petta} reſpiciens ad cycnum. Scboliaſt. in Horatii Art. Poe- 
ticam. 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS UPON THE WAR, AND UPON THE ANTECEDENT 


Wurx Helena had been thus carried away, Tyndarus, her reputed 
father, ſent notice of this outrage to all the ſtates of Greece: not only to 
thoſe in his vicinity, and in the Peloponneſus ; but to thoſe who were 
far removed. Among theſe were the Bœotians, Locrians, Magneſians, 
Etolians, and the e of Dodona. Theſe are all ſaid to have 


® 11 Plutarch, and others. 


They are mentioned by Homer, as being common in his time, and in different places—fuck as 
e eee Lands. See Ilias B. v. 514. II. v. 184.—Odyſſ. Z. v. 31. 
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antecedently entered into an alliance to revenge any wrong done to the 
huſband of Helena, whenever ſhe ſhould be married. The people alſo of 
Samos, Rhodes, and Crete, and of other iſlands, far and near, joined the 
grand confederacy, and contributed their portion of men and ſhipping. 
Deputations were ſent as far as Thrace. They were ten years in the pre- 
paration for this great work: * at the concluſion of which they had got 
together 1200 ſhips; and an army, by eſtimation, of more than an hundred 
thouſand men. The general place of rendezvous was at the ſea- port Aulis, 
in Bœotia. Here they were detained for ſome time by contrary winds, 
through the ill will of Diana : becauſe Agamemnon in hunting had killed 
an hind, that was her favourite. At laſt Agamemnon was perſuaded by 
the prophet Calchas to ſacrifice his daughter Iphianaſſa, the ſame as Iphi- 
genia, that the anger of Diana might be appeaſed. The taſk of bringing 
her for this purpoſe was delegated to Ulyfles and Diomede: who deceived 
her mother Clytzmneſtra, and brought her to the camp. She was in con- 
ſequence of it ſacrificed ; or, as ſome ſay, the goddeſs ſubſtituted a female 
deer in her room : and carried her to be her prieſteſs in the Tauric Cher- 
ſonneſus. 


This part of the hiſtory will be found, upon inquiry, to be as incredible 
as the former. The loſs of his wife, who ſeems to have left him volun- 
tarily, was a private misfortune, in which Menelaus was only concerned. It 
is not to be believed, that ſo many unconnected ſtates ſhould think it their 
buſineſs to engage in a quarrel, with which they were not concerned. 


Achilles is made to confeſs as much :— * 


Ov yap &yw Towwy iyex' yauboy aigwyrawy 

Aevp? ANY TOEVOS, EMEL BTL [h08 CUITIOL gig. 

Ov yap Twin epas 385 1AﬀTayv, 89s wev reg, 

Ou9z mor ev Y eabwrax wwhlaveipy 

Kaproy g9nAmTAvT , ene WANGK WOAAG Hr N 

Ovpecx Ts TXT, DUARTTH TE (NNETTR. IL. A. v. 130. 


* Concerning the era of this war, and the antecedent canfederacy, ſee ann Iphigenia in 
Aulis, v. 49, &c. &c. 
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I came not hither to engage in warfare en account of any injuries from the 
Trojans : for they never aggrieved me. They robbed me not of my herds 
nor carried away my borſes: nor did they damage the corn and fruits of my 
land. Between us is a vaſt barrier of towering mountains; and à boiſterous 
ſea mtervenes, fo as to preclude all acceſs. He therefore gives another reaſon 
for his engaging in the war: and ſays, that it was entirely out of regard to 
Agamemnon and Menelaus:— 


— — T1, pp v N,, 
Ti apruperver Mesa, co TE, HUYWTH, | 
Ilpos Tpwwy. | | Ibid. v. 158. 


Homer acted artfully in obviating this objection. But the misfortune 
is, that it remains in full force in reſpect to the other ſtates; eſpecially to 
| thoſe at a great diſtance; none of whom had received the leaſt injury; 
and to whom the name of Troy could not well have been known. For in 
thoſe times there was little correſpondence carried on between nation and 
nation: and though the poet makes a grand diſplay of the many cities of 
Greece which entered into this alliance, yet ſuch an union could not have 
been formed. For why ſhould people engage who were not aggrieved ? 
The region of Hellas abounded with many petty kingdoms, which were 
very limited in extent, and had little intercourſe with their neighbours ; 
much leſs with thoſe who were farther removed. Between thoſe which 
were near there was perpetual warfare, on account of cattle and ſheep, 
which they were mutually invading, and driving away. They engaged 
not in diſtant expeditions; nor did they paſs the ſeas. Their views were 
confined to thoſe in their vicinity ; whom they either plundered, or were 
plundered by them —Bzow er” c ö,, xa apyerrs oieoos. IL. Z. v. 423. 
Their marches; were of a few miles; and their inroads of ſhort duration. 
To theſe feuds. and. inroads the poet often alludes: and in the ſhield of 
Achilles he gives a deſcription of an invaſion made by the people of one 
City upon the cattle of another, as being characteriſtic of the times. The 
ſhepherds think themſelves ſecure, but the enemy takes them by ſurprize ; 
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- Ol fes ra cpoddorret ere dahin, au N rms 
1 Taten v appt Cowy AYyeras, Ka TWER KAAG ng 
18 | Apyevvey o xTeivoy T ens whjAoCorypas. II. T. v. 527. 
At the diſcovery they ruſhed on, and hewed down and | Jaxgbetel bot 4 che 
herds and flocks, ans 2 the people who ee them. 
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The freebooters are in Ki turn attacked = the true owners of the herds , 
and a fierce conflict enſues ;— 


Es d eps, ev de xudoh⁰αg· , £ & oον D 
Then were ſeen Diſcord, and Tumult, and fell Deſtiny, in conjunction. 


A like deſcription is given by Milton, in a viſionary ſcene of events to come, 
which were ee by the angel before the eyes of Adam 


One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
An herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow : ground; or fleecy flocks, 
Ewes and their bleating lambs, acroſs the plain, 
Their booty: ſcarce with life the ſhepherds fly; 
But call in aid: which makes a bloody fray. 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join. 
Where cattle paſtured late, now ſcattered lies 
With careaſſes and arms th enſanguin d hield. 


Neſtor mentions, that he plundered bis as the Eleans, of their 
cattle to a great amount : and flew many of the. people who came in'their 
defence. The battle was ſevere ; but the people of £ylos. bund the vic- 
tory, and carried off a rich booty. 


Tlerrqx9ovra * &YEAGRs, TI0H TWER Oy, 
Toooa ovwy ovbooia, Too" AMIAIG M Gar WV, 
Irres de EavIas inaroy at rar tra, ; 
| Haoans SNE448, moan: de ] πͥ ͥ“i , I. A. v. 677. 


Fi iy berds of kine : fiſty flocks of ſheep : as many rout of ſivine: as many 
| drove of goats: with one hundred and fifty mares of a Jo bay colour; many 
of which bad Nen at their udders. 8 


All theſe, he "ow. were brought before his e Neleus, who was 
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wonderfully delighted with ſo much unexpected plunder. In the time of 
Theſeus (if any credit may be given to thoſe very early hiſtories) Greece 
abounded with a rude and ſavage * race of men, who lived by robbery, fo 
that there was no travelling with ſafety. Pirithous firſt got acquainted - 
with Theſeus by driving away his flocks and herds. They met each other 
afterwards with a diſpoſition to fight: but a compromiſe took place, 
and they became everlaſting friends. In theſe rude and turbulent times 
Helena firſt lived: for ſhe is ſaid to have been ſtolen away from Sparta by 
theſe very perſons, as ſhe was ſacrificing in the temple of Diana Orthia, 
and carried by force to Athens. She was at that time a + woman grown: 
for her brothers, who were-preciſely of the ſame age, purſued 4 Theſeus 
in order to recover her. It is farther ſaid, that ſhe became with & child by 
Theſeus. 


It ſeems ſtrange, that ſo many cities and ſtates ſhould combine to 
regain her, when ſhe went away voluntarily; and that not a fingle hamlet | 
ſhould riſe in her favour, when ſhe was carried away by force, and in 
violation of the goddeſs, whom ſhe ſerved. It may be ſaid, that ſome part 
of this hiſtory is a fiction. In truth, the whole is a fable; and inconſiſtent 
ae from the beginning to the concluſion. 


THE FARTHER IMPROBABILITY OF THIS HISTORY. 


THUCYDIDEs, however ſagacious and a lover of truth, could not ſet 
aſide the hiſtory of the Trojan war. For the glory of Greece was thereby 
greatly enhanced: and it afforded a powerful ſanction to the religion of 


* Plutarch. Theſeus, p. 3. Thucydides, L i. c. 2. p. 2. 

+ I mention this, becauſe ſome have conceived ſhe was not above ſeven ycars old. ITpwros Oyoeus 
enTAeTy TauTyYv jracey. Tretzes on Lycophron, v. 143. | . 

t Hyginus. Fab. Ixxix. p. 152—3. See Plutarch's Life of Theſeus. 

$ Pauſanias, I. ii. p. 162. It is mentioned, that ſhe was afterwards brought to bed of a daugh- 
ter in conſequence of this rape. Her daughter's name was Iphis. Some ſay, that ſhe had twins. 
Io —— BYEexa On ply 
Ie Eigoauery Eazy vneyevaro Oy oe, 
See Scaliger, Obſervat. in Euſeb. Chron. p. 49. 
C 
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the country. He however produces very ſtrong evidence, that it never 
took place. He * ſays, that before this event (7go Hu Tewnmwn) there had 
been nothing done in common : that the. natives of Greece were not yet 
compriſed under one name, Hellenes ; but lived ſeparate, and independent ; 
and in an uncertain and flux ſtate. For the roving + Pelaſgi drove thoſe, 
who were in any degree ſettled, before them: ſo that there was no 
ſecurity. In conſequence of it there was no traffic, and little corre- 
ſpondence between the ſeveral diſtricts. They did not venture to lay up 
any thing for future uſe * adyaov ov, onore T1; ene, xa arr xo TW pe 
oro, aXNog aqgaupyoera. It being uncertam, how ſoon ſome foreign body of 
men might come upon them in their defenceleſs ſtate, and carry all away. Hence 
he very juſtly judges of the weakneſs and independence of the ſeveral little 
ſtates before this war, from their never co-operating in any enterpriſe— 
T Oudey Tpo Twy Tpwixwv, 0: aobevecy xau H ice õ NX NN, epo. epa au. Be 
fare the ara of Trey there was nothing done by the Grecians colleively, by 
reaſon of their debility and want of union. He might have added, that they 
were equally diſunited for ages afterwards : and performed nothing in 
common, on account of the ſame weakneſs, and want of correſpondence. 


How comes it then, that juſt at this criſis there ſhould have been ſuch 
unanimity between the moſt diſtant ſtates; and that they ſhould all 
without exception join together to recover a runaway woman ; with 
whom none but the huſband was concerned ? Inſtead of a gang of rough 
banditti, a ſet of heroes preſent themſelves, ſuch as the world never before 
faw. And an army of an hundred thouſand men are collected by thoſe 
ſtates, who fix or ſeven hundred years afterwards did not afſemble above ten 
thouſand againſt the Perſians at Marathon. Nay, when the liberties 
of all the Grecian ſtates were in the utmoſt danger, Leonidas was ſent 
with ſcarcely ſeven thouſand men to defend the paſs at Thermopylæ. 
Of theſe the greater part retired ; and he maintained himſelf for ſome time 
with only a few hundred. And ſo little did unanimity prevail at this 


* Thucyd. p. 3. + Ibid. p. 5. 
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critical ſeaſon, that many ſtates, ſuch as Argolis, Theffaly, Phocis, Bœotia, 
were either covertly or openly friends to the enemy. And even among 
the other ſtates there was little unanimity, though the cauſe was general 
and all at ſtake. At the time of which we are ſpeaking, Greece enter- 
tained the higheſt notions of liberty, and abounded both with wealth and 
men. Yet ſo ſmall were her armaments ; and her councils thus divided. 
At the battle of Platza their army was much larger : but ſtill, if we ex- 
clude the Helots, or Lacedzmonian flaves, it will be found to have amount- 
ed to no more than 73200 men: as we learn from Herodotus, (l. ix. 
p. 706.) But the army under Agamemnon exceeded an hundred thouſand. 


' CONCERNING THE SHIPS MENTIONED. 


Tux number of ſhips in the catalogue of the poet is equally incredible: 
for they amount according to Homer to 1186. Whereas the ſhips at Ar- 
temiſium, where was the firſt ſtruggle for the liberties of Greece againſt 
the Perſians, were only 271, with fix or ſeven pentecontores, or ſhips 
of fifty oars. Soon after at Salamis there appear to have been, with the 
ſhips of the iſlanders, collectively three hundred and ſeventy-eight, with a 
few open veſſels of fifty oars. It is true, that the principal ſhips were 
triremes, and of a large fize. But ſtill, if we take the quota of men, thoſe 
under Agamemnon will be found greatly to exceed. We are told by He- 
rodotus *, that at the invaſion of the Perſians, Clinias, the ſon of Alcibiades, 
built a trireme at his own coſt; and, as it is intimated, he fitted it out in 
an ample manner. The complement of this ſhip in men was two hundred. 
Now if we multiply the ſhips at Artemiſium, which were 271, by 200, the 
amount is only 54200; which falls very ſhort of thoſe who were in the 
fleet of Agamemnon. But the diſparity will appear much more clearly, 
if, omitting the other provinces, we ſtate the number of ſhips ſent out 
from Corinth, and the cities of the Peloponneſus, botk to Artemiſium, and 


* L. viii. c. 17. p. 627. 
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to Salamis, in the Perſian war. And then ſtate thoſe which were a out 
from the ſame places to T Fay: 


Now there went 1 75 M7 rh 


To * Artemiſium To + Salamis 
From Lacedæmon 10 | | From Lacedzmon 16 
Sicyon 12 | | Sicyon 15 
Epidaurus 8 | Epidaurus 10 
Trœzen 5 Trezen 5 
Corinth 40 1 Corinth 40 
— — ö Hermione 3 
Total 75 — 
| Total 89 


If we multiply 75 by 200 it gives 15000. And if we multiply 89 by 
the ſame, we ſhall have 17800. Theſe will be nearly the numbers of the 
Poloponneſians in each engagement. If we add fix or ſeven hundred more 
for the pentecontores, the whole will be about 18600 or 19000 men. 
This is the greateſt | number of perſons from thoſe ſtates, in either of 
thoſe memorable ſea-fights, Now the ſhips from the ſame part of the 
world mentioned by Homer are as follow :— 


Argolis X 
Hermione 80. 


Trœzen 
Mycene 
Corinth 100 
Sicyon, &c. 5 
Lacedzmon and neighbouring towns 60 
1 1/1 =; 1 0 
| Arcadians - 31 - _ 60. 
| Elis . — 40 
Total 430 


* Tbid. 1. viii. c. 1. p. 620. 

+ Ibid. 1. viii. c. 43. p. 638. 

1 In this eftimate I have allowed to the Grecian ſhips, in the Perfian war, the full complement of 
two hundred men to each. But this is probably too great a conceſſion, and the numbers may haye 
fallen far ſhort of this computation. 

4 Iliad, B. v. 494, &c. 
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It is to be obſerved that the poet, when he gives an account of the 
Beœotians and their neighbours, who ſtand. firſt in the liſt, mentions, that 
each of their | ſhips held an hundred and twenty men. Afterwards he 
ſpeaks of the ſhips which belonged to PhiloQetes : of theſe the comple- 
ment was only fifty men. Some of the commentators have taken "theſe 
two numbers for the extremes ; and ſuppoſe, that one ſhip with another 
had at a medium eighty-five men. If then we multiply 430, the number 
of Peloponneſian ſhips under Agamemnon, by 85 (the number of men at 
an average in each ſhip), there will be found to have been 36550 men : 
whereas there were at Artemiſium but 15000; and at Salamis 18600 or 
19000. The diſparity is apparent. If then the Peloponneſians in general, 
at their matured ſtate, and in the height of their power and grandeur, 
when they abounded with every requiſite, brought together no more than 
has been above mentioned, how can we ſuppoſe that fuch numbers could 
have been produced in thoſe times of miſrule, and in the infancy of 
thoſe ſtates, when many of them were hardly conſtituted? Of theſe one 
of the chief was Attica, the capital of which was Athens. This became 
in time the moſt noble and powerful of them all. We are told, that it 
was ſo named by Theſeus ; in whoſe time Helena was born. He out of 
ſeveral ſcattered and independent hamlets formed this city, and united the 
people by a general community. Plutarch. Theſeus, p. 10. He then 
divided them into claſſes, and appointed rites and particular laws to keep 
them cemented. By theſe means they were brought off from their 
national rudeneſs ; and became humanized by degrees. Such in the time 
of Theſeus was the infant ſtate of Athens, which could hardly at the time 
ſuppoſed, in the days of Helena, have afforded “ fifty ſhips, and 4250 
men. The fame may be preſumed concerning the cities of Ætolia and 
Epirus, and even of the principal provinces of Greece. They hatl no call 
for ſuch a contribution ; and if there had been a demand, they could not 


* Ol 3 as Abyvas £509, EUXTYLEVOY WTOAIEIpoy—— 
Toy d' au yyepover log Tlerewo Meveodevs. 1 
To d' apa, TE/TIKONTH WEAGIYAS Hν,: kr rro. IX. B. v. 540, &c. 
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have anſwered it. The pretended cauſe of this general commotion was 
the elopement of a woman from her huſband : or call her a princeſs, and 
queen of Sparta; till this could not affect the people of Elis and Epi- 
daurus, much leſs thoſe of Locris and Epirus; or of the iſlands Rhodes 
and Crete. There was little intercourſe between nations, as I have 
ſhewn ; and conſequently little traffick : the chief communication that 
was kept up proceeded from piracy and war. Hence it was as common 

to aſk a perſon whether he were a pirate, as to inquire whether he was a 
fair trader. | 


Q Feivori, Tives gore; mole Y vyea xenevic y; 
H ri zarTa npytiv, 1 wolves araryobe, 
Olare Ayiorypes vmeip GAR ; Oprss. T. v. 71. 


Say, ftrangers, who ye are? and why ye traverſe the deep? Is it for the ſake 
of merchandize ; or do ye rove at random, like pirates, over the ſeas ? 


Such was the ſtate of Greece, when this great armament under Aga- 
memnon 1s ſuppoſed to have been formed. It was, we have ſeen, of ſuch 
magnitude, that long after, in the moſt flouriſhing times, when Greece 
abounded in wealth and men; and when they were to fight for their 

temples and altars ; for their wives and children; and for their lives and 
liberties ; it could not be equalled. All which is incredible. Yet ſuch. 
were the powers which are ſuppoſed to have been aſſembled at Aulis. 


There are other reaſons which lead us to believe theſe diſtant alliances, 
and this armament, impoſſible. It was a long time before the Greeks 
of Hellas proper had the courage to engage in expeditions upwards towards 
the north: but it was ſtill much later that they ventured to croſs the 
Fgean ſea. The utmoſt of their efforts was to Delos: beyond which they 
ſeldom treſpaſſed. Libanius ſays— “ Toy ENU UTepevex ya Anno po- 
Exgov. The Grecians eſteemed it hazardous to proceed by ſea above or beyond 


* Libanius, Orat. xix. p. 480. 
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Delos. In the Perſian war a fleet from Argolis and Sparta were deſired by 
the Ionians to quit their ſtation at Delos, and to come over and aſſiſt them; 
and by their timely arrival they might have got poſſeſſion of Samos. 
But they dared not comply, and accordingly returned to the coaſt of Sparta. 

—* Toy ENU deopevo (ol Iveg) nararnuoas g T1 luv, FeLOYYHyov HUTESG 
peoyis pegs Anz. To yay TRIwTERW MAY Sevo mv To EXAmow, OUTE rr h 
£0U0's EPLTESPOIOT. ,—T 0: Der e,, o dog y x Heax hg cr N 10OY ATEN EW. 
When the Tontans ſolicited the Helladians to paſs over to their coaſt, the utmoſt 
that they could obtain was to get them as far as Delos. All beyond ſeemed full 
cf danger, as they had little knowledge of thoſe parts.—An expedition to Samos 
was to them a voyage to + Gades and the Mediterranean ſtraits. If then they 
knew ſo little of Samos in the time of the Perſian war, we cannot think 


that they were better acquainted with it in the days of Agamemnon, much 
leſs with Rhodes, which is ſtill farther off. 


CONCERNING THE PROCEEDING OF THE GRECIANS AFTER THAT THEY HAD 
LANDED AT TROAS. 


Wr are told, that after they had arrived upon the coaſt of Troas, they 
were oppoſed by the Trojans, but the enemy was ſoon repulſed, and their 
landing ſecured. This however was not effected without ſome loſs ; for 
one of the principal leaders of the Theſſalians was ſlain by Hector. After 
their camp had been formed, and their troops regularly diſpoſed, we may 
ſuppoſe, that in a day or two they proceeded to action. The town was 
within their view ; and in it lay the prize of their future labours, Helena ; 
the great object for which they had embarked. The Trojan army was not 


a Herod. 1. viii. c. 182. p. 682. Weſſel. 


However, this paſſage in Herodotus muſt not be taken too literally; for the Lacedzmonians, and 
other Grecians, had been at Samos in the time of Cambyſes. Herod. I. iii. c. 47. p. 219. The mean- 


ing of the author is by an hyperbole to ſhew, that their acquaintance with the iſland and coaſt was 


but little ; and they eſteemed the diſtance very great, and the ſea too dangerous for people ſo unex- 
perienced to encounter without good cauſe, eſpecially with a large fleet. 
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by one half ſo large as the Grecian. This may be ſhewn from the de- 
ſcription of the Trojan camp, and the fires which were ith up; and 
by the numbers allotted to each fire. 


Xia ap) ey reh nope N,, wap de k 
EiaTo TEvTIXOvTa Tera Mupos aillopeyo, IL. ©. v. 558. 


There were a thouſand fires lighted up in the plain, and fifty perſons repoſed 
themſelves by the fide of each fre. 


Agamemnon mentions the ſuperiority of the Grecians : and how diſgrace- 
ful it muſt prove to be worſted by them. ITY 


Aioypov tyap Toe / eorl au e£n00pevoos muleodai, 

May 8Tw vr ονο Toooy0e TE Aatoy Aﬀyouwy 

Ampyrxroy ToXewOv TOME LELv, 13s led ha 

Ayò ac mnavporepuom®, II. B. v. 121. 


Tt is quite ſcandalous, and will prove an everlaſting diſgrace, to have ſo noble 
and ſo numerous an army carry on an endle/s war with an enemy ſo inferior. 


Their leaders ſeem to have been much inferior to thoſe of Greece. Hector 
is generally obliged to withdraw from battle, when Agamemnon, Diomede, 
or Patroclus, diſplay their valour : and ſometimes nothing but the inter- 
vention of a deity preſerves him. In his engagement fingly with Ajax 
he is worſted in every effort ; and his inferiority made manifeſt to both 
armies. But when Achilles fought, the Trojans ſeldom dared to come 
out of their city. 
| Opa py eg MAE MWAETKETO Glogs AﬀGIAAEDS, 


Ovò e nor Tpwes po. nAuuy Aaplayiauy 
Oryveonoy* xeives tap gau Epipoy EYXOS. IL. E. 788. 


As long as the great Achilles was active in the field, the Trojans never ventured 
out beyond the gates of Troy; for they dreaded the force of his ſpear. 


* It is ſaid in another place— 


Tpwes' d av erepulley ayg roh co 
Iavgore co.. IL. O. v. 55. 
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Hector is ſaid to have ventured to a ſmall diſtance from the Scæan gate, 
but was ſoon glad to retire; as we may learn from the words of Achilles: 
Opa T eyw r. Ayaioioty noAtuttoy, 

Oun edeasore payyy amo TEHYES Opropey ExTwp, 


AAA” 0coy e Exaias Te TAGS, x, G1 Y0ov . 
Eva Tor” 040y epuipuye, poyrs e pev expuyey Oppry. IL. I. v. 352. 


As long as IT kept the field with the army, Hecter did not chooſe to engage 
beyond the ſhelter of the wall; and only advanced ſometimes to the Scaan gate, 
and the fig-tree near it. There he once waited my approach, and with 


difficulty eſcaped my proweſ.. 

We ſhould, therefore, from theſe render ſuppoſe, that an attack 
was made upon the city in four or five days. — No, not in nine years. 
This was the place which Patroclus had nearly taken in the proceſs of a 
few hours; and which, if aſſaulted, would have ſoon ſunk under the 


proweſs of Diomede or Agamemnon, as the poet repreſents them. 0 the 
ſuperiority of Patroclus Homer bears witneſs ;— 


Eda xev vimuroy Tpoiyy EA0y vies ANauuwy 
Iargox s uno Ne. SALT II. II. v. 698. 


Then had the Grecians taken the city f Troy, with its Io 20 gates, g the 
proweſs 52 Patroclus. 


The ſame is ſaid of Achilles, who would have ſtormed it the firſt day 
that he took the field after his ſeceſſion, but was prevented by a feint of 
Apollo. Ir. G. v. 600. When Diomede intends to attack Hector and 
the Trojan army, the Poet tell us— 


Evbarys Xoryos e, £0 apy X ave py aA . , 
Kai vu xs oyxaolev ara IAov YuTE apves | 
"NY IX. O. v. 130. 


Then there had been ſad deſtruction, and terrible nk would have 2 
The Trojans would have been driven back into their city, like ſheep into a pound. 


| Notwithſtanding this manifeſt ſuperiority, the city was left to the tenth 
| g | | 


18 
year before any attack in form commenced - decimo tandem pugnavimus 
anno. During this long interval, detachments were ſent to take and 
deſtroy every ſubordinate town in the neighbourhood, while the main 


body of the army lay inactive before Troy. This is an article paſt credi- 
bility ; and there are others equally incredible. | 


In the firſt place, I do not believe that there is any inſtance of a Grecian 
army carrying on a fiege or blockade in winter till the Peloponneſian war. 
And even at that time, the Lacedzmonian army, whenever it had made its 
inroad into Attica in the g time, generally retired before winter. 
The Romans had been in a"ſtate of warfare from the foundation of theit 
city, with very little intermiſſion. Yet they never made a winter cam- 
paign, till the ſiege of Veii. At this time“ Hibernacula, res nova militi 
Romano, edificari cœpta.— f Tum primum hiematum ſub pellibuc. It is 
therefore ſcarcely to be believed, that in theſe very early times an army 
ſhould have ſubſiſted in this ſituation ſo long: that a king of Mycene, or 
of Sparta, ſhould have kept his ſoldiers to this hard duty for ten years in a 
diſtant foreign country, when other generals of the fame nation could not 
maintain them for a 28 85 winter in their own. 


Another difficulty ariſes from the ſtate of their ſhipping, which, one 
would imagine, in the ſpace of ten years, muſt have been rendered uſeleſs. 
This is in ſome degree confirmed by Agamemnon, who fays— 


Kai dj daa ceowyne vewy, x04 OWApTHA NMEAUVTCS. II. B. v. 138. 


The timbers of the ſhips are decayed, and the rigging is quite hoſe. 


In the ſpace of time above mentioned, the army muſt have been greatly 
diminiſhed : and the ſame perſon is made to ſay—mToxuv waron N. IL. B. 
v. 115. IT have loft numbers out of my army. Yet there is no mention 
made of recruits. Indeed the contrary is intimated. And though the 


„ Livy, I. v. c. 2. A. U. C. $50. I Flow I. I. c. 12. 
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fleet muſt have been in a ſtate of ruin, yet we rèdd not of any repairs; 
much leſs of any ſupply of new veſſels. On the contrary we are informed, 
that the ſhip, to which Hector ſet fire, was the (elf fame which brought 
over Protefilaus. The ſhips of Ulyſſes had been particularly employed ; 
yet he navigated the ſeas for three years in his own ſhip, after he had left 
Troas. Menelaus is faid to have uſed his ſhips for near eight years after 
the taking of Troy, He ſpeaks of his ſpoils, and of the wealth which he 
had obtained ; and adds— 


H yap morao malwy, x0 WAA" engAybes = | 
Hyoyopy ey v1uoi, #24 0yGoary EE N. Oprss. A. v. 81—2. 


T heſe things, after many ſufferings and various wanderings, T have brought 
ſafe in my ſhips, and have arrived in the eighth year of my travels after my 
departure from Troy. 


CONCERNING THE LITTLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANOTHER circumſtance, which ſeems inexplicable, is this. Durin g the 
whole interval of ten years there ſeems to have been no correſpondence 
kept up between the army and the mother country. No inquiries were 
made; no intelligence. ſent. If the perſons engaged in the war were too 
much employed, yet ſurely ſome of their friends, either their parents or 
their relations, might have been ſolicitous to have heard of their welfare 
and ſucceſs ; and have diſpatched, at particular times, a veſſel for intelli- 
gence. How can we account for the princes and magiſtrates who 
remained in Hellas being ſo ſupine and void, not only of a ſenſe of duty, 
but of natural curioſity? It could not have been much above three days' fail 
from Troas to Theſſaly, and four days' to Argos. This we may learn from 
the return of Diomede's companions. 1 


Terparey nua eu, r e Apyzi vyas gioas 
Tod esd erapor Aiopyoecs and 
Eoraoay, Oprss, T. v. 132. 


it Was the JourtD day, ow Dunn, and his ene, moored t their v 
D 2 


20 
Notwithſtanding this we do not find any regular correſpondence, or any 
correſpondence at all, maintained. Achilles is made to ſay, that his father 
was ſtill living, as well as the father of Patroclus. Zen par er. Ono: Mevor 
Twv. IL. II. v. 14. They jay that Menætius is alive. But he afterwards 


intimates, that he knew nothing certain either about his father, or about 


Menœtius; for he ſuppoſes, that Peleus muſt be either dead, or upon the 
eve of departure. | 


H&#y yap DNN V oiouat y xaTra Tawndy 
Te0vapey, y Ts rurhoy eri worr” axaxyolai. II. T. v. 334. 


For I ſhould think, that my father Peleus is either abſolutely dead, or barely 
alive; and under the laſt affliftions of old age. 


He appears equally uncertain about the fate of his om, whom he left in 
the iſland of Scyros. 


s Exvpw 0 EvITPEpETH b vlog, 
Eure eri de e NeomroAgpos S ονν2ns. I. T. v. 326. 
T am quite ignorant about my dear ſon N.optolemus, woom I have diretted to 
be educated in the ifland of Scyros, whether he be ftill alive. 


Now Scyros could not be above two days' fail, or at moſt two days' and an 
half, from the coaſt of Troas ; and Theſſaly not much farther. Achilles 
lays— 
Huari Tw Tprary ÞPiyv gpifwnoy h,/æ. IL. I. 363. 
T could arrive at Pthia upon the third day of my departure. 


Scyros lay nearly in the way for any ſhips which paſſed or repaſſed to 
bring intelligence. Yet no intelligence ſeems to have been obtained 
during the whole time that the army was before Troy. In the conver- 
ſation which was afterwards ,held between Penelope and Ulyſſes, at their 
firſt interview, not the leaſt hint is given that ſhe had ever heard from 
him, or the Grecian army, ſince his departure. How can we account for 
this want of intercourſe, when the means were ſo obvious and eaſy ; that, 


( 
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when there were a thouſand ſhips, many of which muſt have been at 
various ſeaſons unemployed, not one ſhould be ſent in the ſpace of nearly 
ten years to give an account of the army, and to receive reciprocal intelli- 
gence ? From their ignorance it is manifeſt that no correſpondence was 
carried on, and not the leaſt intercourſe kept up. 


1 
INFERENCES MADE FROM. THE AGE OF HELENA, 


Tux beauty of Helena is often mentioned by the poet. The very 
elders of Troy, when they ſaw her paſs by, could not help expreſſing their 
admiration. _ | 2 

Aivws alevaryn dens eis o et , = Iz. T. 158. 


She diſplayed in ber countenance and appearance all the marks of a Deity. 
Agamemnon promiſes to Achilles the choice of twenty captive women, 


Ai xe er Apyeryy EN ——— II. I. v. 140. 
Next to Helena of the gy erg ite beauty. 


By this he ſtrongly intimates the ſuperiority of her charms. But if there 
were the leaſt truth in the hiſtory of this perſon, and in the chronology 
of the times, ſhe muſt have been at this period a very old woman. For 
her brothers were in the Argonautic expedition, and in a ſtate of complete 
manhood... One of them is mentioned as contending in fight with Amy- 
cus, a Bebrycian, a perſon of uncommon ſtature and ſtrength : his oppo- 
nent, therefore, could not have been a ſtripling. We cannot well allow leſs 
than twenty- five years for his time of life. Now from the Argonautic 
expedition to the taking of Troy there were, according to * Scaliger, 
ſeventy- nine years. If then we add to theſe her age at the time of the 
Argonauts, which we have preſumed to have been twenty-five years, it 
makes her no leſs than an hundred and four in the laſt year of the ſiege. 
Or if we allow her to have been only twenty at the time of the expedition, 


* Joſeph, Scaliger. Animadverſiones in Euſebium, p. 46. 
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ſill ſhe will prove ſufficiently old ta have been Hecuba's mother. Hence 
Seneca ſays very truly, when he is treating of the priority of Heſiod and 
Homet—* Utrum major atate fuerit Homerus an Heſiodus, non magis ad 
rem pertinet, quam ſcire, an mi nor Hecuba fuerit, quam Helena; et quare 
tam male tulerit ætatem. Petavius makes the interval between this cele- 
brated expedition and the fall of Troy of the ſame + extent. The former 
he places in the year 3451 of the Julian period, and the latter in 3530. 
The difference in both is 79. To theſe if we add 25 for her age at that 
æra, it will amount to one hundred and four. Þ Clemens of Alexandria 
gives the following chronological account of the principal events in theſe 
times from Thraſyllus, the Mendeſian. He firſt mentions the Argonautic 
expedition ; from which, to the time of Theſeus and the Minotaur, 
were n — i * w 32 years, 
From thence to the Theban war 10 
To the firſt inſtitution of the Olympic games 3 
To the carrying away of Helena by Theſeus = 9 
To the apotheoſis of Hercules - - ON 
To the rape of Helena by Paris 8 


The total are 69 years. 


After the ſeduction of Helena by Paris, the Grecians are ſaid to have 
been ten years in ren for the war, uud ten years e f it on. 


* Senecz Epiſt. 384. Concerning theſe ad other ehe, — Animadverfiedts in Eu- 
ſebii Chron, p. 54—5. | 
+ Petavius ſtates it as follows. Rationale Temp. p. 290, 291. 


| A. P. I. 
Troja capf a =» - 3580 
Expeditio Argonautiaa = 3451 


| | | Difference - 79 
oF. Mitas Helene 25 


Ejuſdem ætas anno belli Trojanl ultimo 104 
Clemens Alexand, Strom. 1. i. p. 401. 
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This agrees with the account given by Helena of herſelf in the laſt year 
7. the ſiege, which was the twentieth from her firſt arrival from Sparta. 

Hon yap voy wm rods into r erog cri, 

EF & xeiVey eb, xai ens anehyabba narpys. IL. Q. v. 765. 
If we then add theſe twenty years to the ſixty- nine, and likewiſe twenty- 
five for her age at the time of the Argonautic embarkation, it will make 
her ſtill older than ſhe was eſtimated above, and increaſe her years to 114. 
Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, is ſaid to have ſeen her at Sparta ten years 
afterwards ; and (he is repreſented even then—Apreud: ypurynauary ej? 
beautiful as Diana? though at that time, if theſe computations are true, 
ſhe muſt have been an hundred and twenty-four years old. Theſe things 
are paſt all belief. Yet upon this baſis is the hiſtory of the Trojan war 
founded: and if the foundation is bad, the whole edifice muſt tumble. 


I mention theſe chronological computations, in which however I place 
not the leaſt truſt, They form an artificial ſyſtem, deſigned to determine 
the times of ancient events, and reconcile the hiſtories of the firſt ages. 
But thoſe hiſtories are not to be reconciled, and they are rendered more 
and more contradictory by the very means uſed to make them agree. 


OF THE LOVERS AND SUITORS OF HELEN. 


| AnoTHER inſtance of inconſiſtency will be found in the hiſtory of 
thoſe princes who formed the grand confederacy, in order to recover her, 
if ſhe ſhould at any time be ſtolen away. They are faid to have been for 
the moſt part her lovers, who bound themſelves by an oath to unite for 
that purpoſe, whenever they ſhould be called upon. Neſtor afterwards 
puts them 1 in mind of this engagement, and aſks them 
* Ts Jy ouyfeoraurs, xa 0pxiuc Cyoeral Ypuy 3 II. B. v. 339. 


In what will our engagements and oaths terminate ? 


i See Papſanias , 1. iii. p. 262. 


Upon this the ſcholiaſt gives/ the following hiſtory:— Tusdapsg, d rarrp 
urg, We reg Oat, CT UARTTOpevos, py ToTE Eva QUT Wy TroKpiwans Tis * RN exbp G 
TONTYTH, KOWOY OUT WY op eXaCev, 1 pow Tow Amb opeeveo Tv ard, Ni Sp 
cure, oPodpe e apeuvev, A:owep Mevenau aur. C Ka per” SY TOAuv 
xpovov apraxhuon; vro AN], EKOWVWYYT.AY ve OT TPOTEIG d rug vero , 
rug. Scholia. ibidem. 5 


Tyndarus, her father, as we are told, being cautious, and foreſeeing that by 
giving the preference to one of the lovers he. might make the reſi his enemies, 
engaged them all to enter into an agreement upon oath, that they. would 
Fectually revenge any injury done to the perſon, whoever it might be, that 
gained the lady. He then beſtowed ber upon Menelaus; and ſhortly afterwards, 
when ſhe was carried away by Paris, they cooperated in ©. general expedition to 
regain her. | | 


At what time of life may we ſuppoſe Helena to have been, when theſe 
engagements were made in her favour, in conſequence of her ſuperior 
beauty? We may reaſonably conclude, that ſhe was about her twentieth 
or twenty-fifth year ; and her lovers could not well be younger. But at 
this rate the principal leaders of the Grecians at the fiege of Troy muſt 
have been an hundred years old. Not only Idomeneus, Ulyſſes, Mneſtheus, 
Philoctetes, and Agamemnon; but + Antilochus, Meriones, Machaon, 
Patroclus, Diomede, Nireus, and Ajax Oileus. For theſe are mentioned 
among the ſuitors of Helen. In conſequence of this it follows, that 
Menelaus and his competitors muſt have been above an hundred years 
of age when they are mentioned by Homer. But the contrary is evinced 
in every part of the poem, wherever theſe heroes are introduced. Such 


is the inconſiſtency of this hiſtory, when the ſeparate accounts are col- 
lated. 


It has been mentioned, that before the ſeduCtion of Helena by Paris, 


* See Apollodorus, 1. iii. p. 238—9. edit. Heyne. | | 
+ See Hyginus, fab. Ixxxi. p. 156. and Notes upon Thucydides, I. iii, c. 9, p. 8—56, 
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ſhe was ſaid to have been ſtolen from her father's houſe by Theſeus; and 
we are told by ſome writers that ſhe was then but ſeven years old. This 
has been ſaid in order to lower the time of her birth, that ſhe may not 
appear ſo old in the laſt year of the war. But this is a poor expedient, 
which in ſome .degree remedies one evil, and at the ſame time creates 
another. How can it be conceived, that a king of Athens ſhould betake 
himſelf to Sparta in order to run away with a child ſeven years old; and 
how could ſhe at that age have been officiating at the altar of Diana 
Orthia? This leads to another circumſtance equally incredible. For if 
ſhe were ſo young, her brothers muſt have been preciſely of the ſame age; 
for one, if not both, was hatched from the ſame egg. Vet theſe children, 
ſo little paſt their infant ſtate, are ſaid to have purſued Theſeus, and to 
have regained their ſiſter. They muſt have been ſturdy urchins, and little 
ſhort of the ſons of Alotus :— 


Eyyewpo4 yap rolye, xl EVVERTY 265 —_— a | 
her 2 ig. ace Ag ke e Oyrss. A. 310. | 
7 hey were nine years old, and nine cubits wide i in the ſhoulders, and near fexty 
feet in height. _ Z 


OF THE ARCADIAN ALLIES. 


Homer was upon his guard in many reſpects; but it is difficult to render 
a complicated fable conſiſtent. The Arcadians were a mediterranean 
people, and conſequently removed from the ſea; and not at all experienced 
in navigation. He, therefore, to obviate any objection tells us, that the 
ſhips which they navigated were ner for them by b eee 
They were in n fixty— 


Efexorrg es. Ir. B, 610. 


In conſequence of this we maſh: ſuppole, if,we allow tink cighty-five.p per- 
ſons to a ſhip, that they amounted to above five thouſand in the whole. 
This is an incredible number for ſuch a diſtrict. And when the poet has 
to ſupply theſe Arcadians with ſhips, he forgets to tell us who taught them 

| E 
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to row, and to ſteer, and to manage the ſails. He does not ſay—Ev d ne 
ep rag, x ET10%070) u xuCeprer. Indeed they had not room for ſuper- 
numeraries, there being the full complement of their own people — ro, 
ev wii exceory Aprxad.g, Hence it is difficult to aceount for theſe ſhepherds 
getting to TFroy—eTu u os baracmm wya free. IL. B. v. 614. The 
poet confeſſes, that they knew nothing of navigation. The only expedient 
of which we can avail ourſelves in this difficulty, is to ſuppoſe, that ſome 
inſight might have been obtained during the ten years of preparation; but 
how could it be effected? and where were they taught? Knowledge 
without practice could never be gained. | 


CONCERNING THE FOSS AND RAMPART. | 


HoMzx ſhews a proper precaution in reſpe& to the fortification which 
the Grecians are ſaid by him to have erected for the ſecurity of their 
camp and fleet. It conſiſted of a wall and rampart, with a deep ditch ; 
all which was effected during the ſeceſſion of Achilles. IL. H. v. 435, 
&c. We have many ſuch ditches and ramparts in different parts of 
England: ſome of which were made many hundred years ago by the 
Saxons : and will probably remain as long as the iſland exiſts. The poet 
was ſenſible, that ſuch a mound of earth was permanent; and that, if it 
ever exiſted, people in after times would expect to find it: and the credi- 
bility of his narration depended upon its appearance. He therefore tries 
to obviate the objection, which would be made when not the leaſt remains 
ſhould be diſcovered. He accordingly informs us, that when the Grecians 
undertook this great work, they forgot to make proper offerings to the 
Gods. IL. H. v. 450, Upon this account, after the war was over—Ap- 
546401 0 er vnuos QiAnv 65 Tarpd" eCnoav. IL. M. 16.—and all of them were 
returned ſafe into their own country, Neptune and Apollo, upon account 
of their neglect, were reſolved to ruin this rampart by an inundation, and 
to carry all the foil and materials by the force of waters into the fea. 
Thus theſe deities took no notice of the perſons who are ſuppoſed to have 
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ſhown this mark of irre verence: they never puniſhed the offenders, but 
vented all their wrath upon the unconſcious rampart; whoſe exiſtence or 
non-exiſtence was, at this time, of little conſequence. They who had 
been guilty knew nothing of the gods' diſapprobation. They were gone 
far away; and could receive neither good nor evil from the tranſaction. 
The means uſed are very remarkable: for the deities are ſaid to have 
brought the waters of all the rivers in thoſe parts to bear collectively upon 
the fortification. By theſe means it was looſened to its foundation, and at 
laſt borne violently into the deep. The rivers were ſufficient, if well di- 
rected, to have effected all that was ſuppoſed, and much more, They are 
mentioned in the following g order: 


MOT OX pwy Ee eic , 
'Oro01 an” 19iov vptwy Hz, 


Pycog 9, Exramopog re, Kapyoos re, Podiog re, 

Tpyvinog re, xa Aionmog, dog ve Exapardpos, 

Ka Eipoeis. 

Exrnuap d 48 * ie N A Zeug 

Toys es. — IxłI. M. v. 18, 


The gad. were determined to ruin the rampart by bringing upon it the whole 
force of thoſe rivers which deſcended from mount Ida : theſe were the Rheſus, 
Heptaporus, Careſus, Rhodius, Granicus, Æſepus, Scamander, and Simoeis, 
They poured with their whole weight of water for nine days upon the rampart ; 
and all this time Fupiter ſent down an inceſſant rain. 


Hence we find, that Jupiter alſo lent his aſſiſtance towards this wonderful 
operation, But the misfortune is, that theſe rivers ran in different direc- 
tions; and were too widely ſeparated to have thus acted in concert. The 
Granicus and the Æſepus ran into the Propontis, and, according to the 
itinerary of Antoninus, were about ſixty miles from the ſite of Troy. 
The Heptaporus was ſtill farther to the north: and the Rheſus, the ſame as 
the Rhebas, was near the mouth of the Thracian Boſporus. faucibus 
Beſpori E. amnis Rhebas, quem ali qui Rbeſum dixerunt. 


* Pliny, N. H. I. vi. c. 1. p. 300. It was in Bithynian Thrace, as we may judge from Rbeſus the 


king, who was denominated from it by Homer, For he ed the names of ſeyveral of his heroes 
from rivers, as will be ſhewn. | 
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* PyCas, 75 ITey7940 raca croucreοαονν Fever. 
Pub as, ss D, u ent x0ovt cuferai bp. 


The Rhebas, which makes its way by the mouth of the Pontus Basra 7 be 
Rhebas, that ſhapes its courſe with the moſt beautiful ſtream upon earth. 


This river, therefore, could never have Pentel a junction with the Xanthus 
and Simoeis of Troy. It might take its riſe, as the poet ſays, from the 
mountains of Ida; but it was from the wrong ſide of the mountains 
which intervened, and prevented any communication with the Grecian 
rampart. The Simoeis and Scamander ran from eaſt to weſt, and emptied 
themſelves into the Ægean ſea. The Granicus, Æſepus, as well as the Hep- 
taporus and Rheſus, paſſed northward, and terminated in the Propontis. 
Demetrius Scepſius, who was well acquainted with this part of the world, 
mentions particularly the Scamander, Æſepus, and Granicus ; and he gives 
of them the following account. + They took their riſe from a part of Ida, 
called Cotylus, near Scepfis—eF ov ò rs Exapardpog per, xau 6 Tpavinog xa Al. 
Oi ue Tpo; Apero, x Ty Tipororrida, tx N Trywv ovMAuCopera & de 
 Erapardpog ei duc en fung is. From which ridge the 8 camander deſcends, 
as well as the Granicus and AÆſepus. Theſe"two laſt preſs to the north, and 
run into the Propontis, being collected from ſeveral ſprings. But the Scaman- 
der makes its way weſtward, and Rae from one ſpring. 


Their fountains may have been at no very great diſtance from each other : 
but their ſtreams paſſed in a very different direction. Hence, unleſs moſt 
of theſe ſtreams ran upward towards their fountains, it is not poſſible for 
any union to have been produced. The Heptaporus, as I have obſerved, 
was ſtill higher to the north, near Cyzicus and Apollonia ; and the Rheſus 
fartheſt of all. Hence, if ſuch an inundation had taken place, all the 
towns and villages, for the ſpace of an hundred miles, muſt have been 
ruined. It would have deluged the whole realm of Priam, however far 
it r have once extended; alſo all ** above, and Aſiatick Thrace. 


* Dionyfius, IIypyneig, v. 795. mo 0 f Sabo, l. xiii. p. * ＋ * 
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Numbers of lives muſt have been loſt, as well as much cattle; and all 
this is ſuppoſed to have been done, this labour of nine days, to overthrow 
a wall, and to fill up a ditch. Such were the expedients of the poet to 
ſave his credit: but they do not ſeem to be happily calculated. Add to 
this, that floods make their way from the ſource of a river downwards to 
the ſea, and there diſcharge their waters. But this flood of Homer comes 
acroſs the beds of the rivers in ſome inſtances ; and in others it muſt have 
been quite retrograde; forcing, as I have mentioned, a paſſage upward to 
the fountain head, which is contrary to all experience. It is farther to be 
obſerved, if any additional argument be neceſſary, that mount Ida had 
many ſecondary ridges, which began at the foot of the mountain, and 
ended at the ſea in promontories, ſuch as Ophrynium, Rhœteum, and 
others. They are by Strabo ſtyled Tporodes, and from their number he 
compares the mountain to a * Scolopendra. Theſe ridges were like ſo 
many bulwarks, and muſt have prevented any communication of waters 
between the rivers aforementioned : they precluded all intercourſe by 
their intervention. We may therefore ſay of the Grecian rampart the 
ſame which was ſaid of it by Ariſtotle of old + s TAzoa; i nave. 
The rampart was annihilated by the very hand that deviſed it. 


CONCERNING THE CITY OF TROY, AND THE UNCERTAINTY OF ITS SITU- 
ATION AND EXISTENCE. 


As Homer had the precaution to bring an inundation to ſweep away 
the rampart, I wonder he did not make uſe of the fame expedient to 
account for the non-exiſtence of the city: for there were no traces of 
it to be found ; nor any ancient memorial of its having ever exiſted. 
Lucan accordingly tells us, that when the Romans under Cæſar viſited 
Troas, and examined the whole region, not the leaſt remains could be 


* Id9—0x0AoneyTewiys.—Strabo, I. xiii. p. 873. The en; is 1 for the number of its legs 
branching out from its body. 
+ Strabo, I. xiii. p. 894. 
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obſerved etiam periere ruinæ. The author, by making mention of ruins, 
muſt neceſſarily have ſuppoſed an antecedent place; but Demetrius Scep- 
fius, a * native of Troas: alſo + Heſtiza Alexandrina, and the geographer 
Strabo, an Aſiatick, with ſeveral others, could never, upon inquiry, find out 
where the city could poſſibly have ſtood. They were unwilling to give 
up the fact, out of their great reverence to the poet; yet they could not 
determine upon any fituation which would truly correſpond with the de- 
ſcription given by Homer. The Simoeis and Scamander remained, and 
J De xwpen, 4 village of people flyled Ilienſes, near which Demetrius lived; 
alſo a mean place near the coaſt Ilium : and above all mount Ida: but no 
Troy. Not the leaſt veſtige or memorial was there of it; even the pofli- 
bility of its having exiſted could not be aſcertained. Alexander the Great 
had the higheſt veneration for Homer, and an enthuſiaſtic regard for his 
hero. When he came to the plain of Ilium, his prejudice in favour of the 
place, which was ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene of ſo many great actions, 
led him to ſhew every mark of benevolence towards the people. Among 
other things he was reſolved to rebuild their ancient city; but they could 
not deſcribe where it originally ſtood, as there were not the leaſt remains 
to direct them. However there was a ſmall town near the ſea ſhore of the 
name of Ilium: Alexander rebuilt it, and laviſhed his favours upon the 
inhabitants, and their neighbours ; and by him the place was conſtituted 
a City. Strabo accordingly gives the following account of it: T de run 
TAiewy ToAw T1V uv, TEWS ee Kwpny eva Pac, To Tepor Exuorav g Abyas purpor 
u cure. AMgZavdper ds avabarre fern T1 tert Tw Tparueꝙ vec, avabyuces Tt 
X00Pyoa 70 Lepa, Ka TMpPITRHYApEVT XA D U Ouxofaptiars NEN Tp ra. 
volg e,, edu Up“, N afopo. The tradition is, that the place 
ſtyled now the city of the Ilienſes was, till the time of Alexander, a poor ham- 


He was a native of Scepſis in Phrygia; which city was within the precincts of Troas, and about 
fifteen miles from the mouth of the Scamander. Zxymis r Tpwixy. Steph. Byz.— Ex T7 peroyus 
Tys Tewads Exyis. Strab. I. xiv. p. 491, 

+ Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 894, 895. 

t Strabo, I. xiii. p. 886. 
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let, in vlich ſtaadd a ſmall and mean temple of Minerva. But after the 
victory at the Granicus, upon his return, he enriched the temple with orna- 
ments, and honoured the place with the title of a city. He moreover ordered 
per ſons, whom he had appointed for that pur paſe, to renew the buildings, and to 
announce it a free city, exempt from all taxes. Many princes afterwards 
made large additions, and raiſed the place to a degree of ſplendor. But 
they were all miſled, and miſapplied theſe acts of benevolence ; for this 
town by its ſituation could never have been the ancient city. Homer tells 
us that Troy was built in the plain—“ e rede nerouoro, and, by his ac-- 
count, quite out of fight of the naval camp and the ſea. Here ſome did 
look for the city; and, had any wall or ruin of a wall remained; or could 
the natives by any other means have pointed out the true fituation ; this 
miftake could not have happened. Strabo, therefore, though he thought 

that the city of Troy did once exiſt, yet ſhews plainly that it. could not 

have been the place eſteemed afterwards as Troja Nova; but ſuppoſes that 

it was higher up to the eaſt, and nearer to the hills above. He follows 

Homer in giving the honour to Dardanus of being the firſt of the family 

who ſettled in the country; and makes Ilus the founder of that Ilium 

which was the Troy of Homer. This, he ſays, was quite a different city / 
from that which was ſo much fayoured wy Alexander. + Ou yap (Io) 
evTauba: idpuos r roi, Ts vun cr (IX or, 3 1 K, Tg) akAa De p- 
xorræ c radlolg ' avuTiRa, T0; c, xa pg T1 Idw, xa: Tyr Atpdenav, xara Th vu - 
xangpueany INcwy N Ot Js vov Tung OrnodeZevres, ne Fehovreg em TaUTI T1 - 
aN, pe Noyer To ExceTy; O, Tomotws Tx papoprrog.. Ou Y 
con auTy gras i va Owns. For Ius, the founder, did not build Ilium where 
the new city now ſtands (near the ſea), but nearly thirty ſladia higher up to tbe 
ea/t, and tawards mount Ida and Dardania, where the place called the village 
of the Whenfes is now fituated. . But the people of Ilium below, out of vanity, and 
a ſtrong zeal to have their place efteemed the true city, have afforded rom for 
diſpute with thoſe who have formed their judgment from Homer : for this. 


* 'It.T. v. 217. 1 + Strabo, 1. xii. p. 886. 
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diet not appear to be the Iltum mentioned by the poet. — This evidence is of 
great conſequence. We find from hence, and from ſome other parts of 
Strabo, that there are two places mentioned, the Ilienſium Pagus, and the 
Ilienſium Civitas. The latter was low, not far from the ſea; and, as the 
author affirms, could not be the Troy of Homer: for that is deſcribed as 
inland; and ſo far from the ſea, that neither the fleet could be diſcerned 
from its battlements, nor the camp of the Grecians. Hence ſcouts were * 
ſent out for diſcovery ; and the interval was ſufficiently large to admit of 
attacks and retreats ; alſo of advanced poſts and ambuſcades. Strabo takes 
notice of this, and proves it from the converſation of Ulyſſes with Eumæus. 
* H dune de 1 pos Tov Evpuauor uo Ts Oduootug diaoxevartura, e kf 
Sause. To diag TILE N v ToXews ano Ts Oduooeug diaoxeuarbeca, fat y. e- 
Saure To d rNHI EXP: rue TOES aro TE vauoTalus. In the deſcription, which 
Homer has introduced as given to Eumaus by Ulyſſes, the interval between the 
city and the Grecian ſhips ſeems to be confiderable. Hence Ulyſſes, when upon 
an advanced ſtation, is made to ſay— Am yap vnwv exa; mbopev. Odyſſ. E. 
v. 495. We are come much too far from the ſtation of the ſhips. The con- 
verſe is mentioned by Polydamas the Trojan — Exag amo Terxeog equev. We are 
got a great way jrom the wall. IL. Z. v. 256. But the new city near the 
mouth of the Scamander could not have admitted theſe remote operations. 


The Pagus Ilienſium ſtood in a plain higher up towards Ida; and about 
three miles and an half from the ſea. Strabo therefore obſerves, that in 
this part of the diſtrict we ſhould look for the Ilium of Homer. But 
many have looked; and to little purpoſe. For what diſcovery could be 
made, if the natives of old could afford no intelligence? Had Troy ever 
exiſted, ſome memorial of its name and ſituation, however imperfect, 
would have remained; and ſome traditions would have been preſerved ; 
as the honour and intereſt of the people were ſo much concerned in their 
preſervation. There muſt alſo have been ruins of walls and edifices ; 
alſo inequalities in the earth ; for by ſuch the ſite of ancient places are 


„ Strabo, I. xiii. p. 894. + Ibid. 1. xiii. p. 892. 
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diſcovered: but the whole is here repreſented as ſmooth and equable. 
Yet we learn from Strabo, that this * Pagus Ilienſium was by ſome thought 
to be the remain of the original Troy. But this was only ſurmiſe : for 
the inhabitants, and their neighbours, who were a very ſenſible people, 
do not ſeem to have entertained any ſuch notion in the time of Alexander. 
Could any veſtige have been aſcertained. by the people of the place, their 
evidence was of ſuch conſequence, that it would never have been omitted. 
Could they have afforded any plaufible intelligence, Alexander would have 
built here, and not have expended his labour upon the city below; the 
ſituation of which was in every _ incompatible with the account 
given * Homer. 


Still it is ſaid that, if Troy ever exiſted, it muſt have ſtood near this 
Pagus. But then, as I have urged, there muſt have been ſome remains, 
and the natives would have pointed them out. We know of cities which 
have been long in a ſtate of ruin, in Egypt, Paleſtine, Syria, and in other 
regions of the Eaſt. Pæſtum in Italy is ſtill viſited, though long ſince 
deſerted ; and in our own country we have Verulamium and Silcheſter. 
In ſome of theſe places there are ſplendid remains of former magnificence ; 
and in all ſufficient marks to determine their true fituation. But of Troy 
there is no ſign; no remainder; nor was there ever any upon record. 
+ Oude xv owerou TY; apyaung mokews. Not the leaft trace is preſerved of 
the ancient city. Straho endeavours to give a reaſon for this ; but I believe 
that it will not be deemed fatisfaftory :—-f dre yap' exTerophypuerur Tw xuxAG@ 
TOAEWV, OU TEAEtwg de KaTEC TAC evwy, TavTy; d er Cabpur avaterpappuens, 06 N 
rau reg big Tv Exevwy earn wermexOyoav, | Apxaiaarta your Dao: Tor MiTv- 
A, 0ö 6% Twv exewt Abu To Erytiov exTex oa. For when all the cities round 


about had ſuffered greatly, but were not reduced to a _ of abſolute ruin; 


* 


bre de 7878 WiXpoy i roy TAEWY Nh EXTIV, EY 5 vohννe ra To Mana Tainy INpuoies Wprepty, 
ric unn . arb rg rr rh. -Strabo, 1, Xiil. P- 892. D. Nenn 27 e 
+ Strabo, ibid. | £4 4 441 atwY 
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while this city was entirely deſolated, and overturned to its very foundations , 
they carried away all the flones from hence to rebuild thoſe other cities. | In 
proof of this they tell us, that Archeanax of Mitylene from theſe very flones 
repaired the town of Sigeum. This is evidence ſufficient to prove, that there 
were no remains, and the reaſon given may at firſt appear ſomewhat plauſible : 
but upon conſideration it will be found highly improbable. For we may 
fairly aſk, whether this was a real and true account ; or only an hiſtory. 
framed by the people to ſolve difficulties, and to obviate objections. Troy 
is repreſented as furrounded with a high wall and battlements; and with: 

towers ſtill higher. It was alſo ram, ornamented with ſeven * gates; 
and, according to the poet's account, had temples and royal edifices within. 
It is ſurprifing, when theſe lay in ruins, that every ſtone ſhould. be 
taken away. But ſuppoſing that they were carried off, and not a ſingle: 
fragment had remained, yet they could not carry away the rubbiſh; which, 
in a town that had been burnt, muſt have been in great quantity. Nor 
is it poſſible to be conceived, that they could dig up all the foundations. 

Penelope is made to ſay,—jam ſeges eft,, ubi Troja fuit. But from whom 
did ſhe get the + intelligence? The evidence of a: Latin poet cannot in 
this caſe be admitted. I ſay then, that if every ſtone had been taken away, 
yet there muſt have remained great inequalities in the ground; mounds of 
earth in ſome places, and depreſſions in others: and theſe would have 
laſted to the lateſt ages. To lay ſuch a ground plot, as that of Troy is 
ſuppoſed to have been, ſmooth, vras a labour, that would not in thoſe times, 
nor at any time, have been undertaken. To pull down is ſometimes as 
laborious as to build; and to tear up old foundations is ſtill more difficult: 
and the whole muſt have been quite unneceſſary. In ſhort, if the Troy of 
Homer had ever exiſted, there would have been ſome remains of it. But 
there is not the leaſt evidence of any upon record: at leaſt none to which 
we can give a rational aſſent. 
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„It was ſtyled Toy, æupete, evpuaryvie, arTanuACg, cure %ο, , la mrTortedper. | 
+ Euſebius ſays, that it was never deſtroyed, but inhabited by the ſons of Antenor and Hector. 
Verſio. Lat. p. 19. 
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SOME ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR or THE PLACE CONSIDERED. 


TrovGn there were no remains of the city, yet we are aſſured by 
Strabo, that the names of many of the places in the vicinity of Troy, and 
the very landmarks deſcribed in the Ilias, were to be found in his time, 
Among other things, mentioned by him as exiſting, was the epweog, or wild 
fig-tree : alſo the beech-tree ; and the mount called Barwa, Baticia ; the 
tomb of Ilus; the tomb of Æſuetes; and the beautiful hill called Calico- 
lone *. Tous ovounCoperss Toru, evraula (w Tv Tyan Tim) dene fee up- 
ue Tov epiveoy, Tov Tu Aiouvyrs re, Ty Bara, To ru IMs ona. —f Ka f 
Kay Konum. He there ſee (in the Trojan plain) the landmarks mentioned by 
Homer: ſuch as the wild fig ; the tomb of AÆſuetes; the Batiea; the monu- 
ment of Ilus—and the Cale-Colone. In reſpect to the wild fig-tree, if the 
account of it were true, and this tree the ſame which exiſted in the time 
of the war, the ſituation of the city might have been aſcertained to a degree 
of preciſion. For the epweoc, according to Homer, ſtood to the weſt of 
Troy, not far from the Sczan gate, and in the way to the Grecian camp 
and harbour, Andromache ſays to Heftor— | 

Aaov de ornow wap epiveoy, evict ponriore 
AML ares cri WOALSy xa. eridpefior ETAET? rg. IL. Z. v. 433. 
Rage yaur army in order near the g- tree, where the city ts moſt acceſſible ; 
and where the wall may be moſt eafily aſcended. 


But it is not to be believed, that a þ tree of this fort, if it were a landmark 
in the days of Priam, could have exiſted eleven or twelve hundred years 
afterwards ; and that neither age, nor accident, ſhould have brought -it to 
ruin, 


» L, xiii. p. 892; called alſo xzx\y-noAwvy. 


+ Ibid. p. 893. 
t Strabo in another place ſpeaks of the epiveos as a little wood, or cluſter of trees, l. xiii. p. 893 : 


but the poet ſeems to mention it as a ſingle tree.—Epiveoy yyeuoevra. 
F 2 
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Strabo ſpeaks likewiſe of the * beech- tree, which grew ſtill nearer to 
the Scæan gate, as remaining in his time; which is equally incredible. 
The other objects, ſuch as the Batieia, the tomb of Ilus, and of Æſuetes, 
were more durable; and conſequently might have exiſted at the time ſpe- 
cifed. But this amounts to little; for if Homer laid the ſcene of his 
great actions in this diſtrict, and founded here his imaginary city, he would 
certainly make it correſpond with the objects round about. For this was 

the only way to give an appearance of truth to his fiction. e 


or AN APPARENT DISAGREEMENT. - 

dr after all there is farther W801 to ill whether theſe were the 
original objects mentioned by the poet; or whether they were not thus 
denominated long afterwards by the Ilienſes, and unduly given out to be 
the ſame. For had they been the true and original landmarks, they would 
be found to agree with the deſcription given by Homer. But they differ 
from it greatly : and though they are * Hu by writers as —— 
ultimately to make againſt their opinion. This will appear from the 
words of the poet. Strabo tells us, that the hill called Colone, and Cal- 
licolone, and by him Ka Koxum, the beautiful hill, retained its name 
in his time; and that it was the ſame which is mentioned in the Ilias. 
He adds, that it was ten ſtadia (near a mile and a quarter) above the Pagus 
llienfium, where ſome placed ancient Troy. He had been ſpeaking of 
(aux) a particular neck of land near the plain, and then proceeds 
+ Tre de Tury purge I rn Thitwy xapy bci, &Y ff vopuuteras To rah Thus 
is puh mporepev, Tpiaxoura GTA; Siexov amo ve vov TOXewg., A little above this 
is the vi lage of the Ilienſes, where it is imagined that ancient Troy flood of 
old ; at the d tance of thirty ſtadia ſrom the new city; or three miles and an 


* Strabo, 1, xiii. p. 893, + Ibid, $ Ibid. p. 892. 
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half nearly. Again * Tre de Tyg ru IA xwpr; Cele oradmg torw , Ka 
KoAwvn, AoOPog Tis, rap ov 0 Luo ben, reyræc radio. d. e. At the diſtance of 
ten ſiadia beyond or above the village before mentioned is. the Cale Colone, a 
beautiful hill, near which the river Simocis runs; and which is about five 
fladia in circumference. By this we learn the diſtance from, the new city to 
the village of the Ilienſes, or old Troy, and are farther informed that the 
Calicolone lay above a mile beyond the village. Conſequently: it was 
ſituated, according to the Ilienſes, to the eaft, and higher up towards mount 
Ida. But according to Homer it was lower, and in a contrary direction 


towards the weſt, between the city and the Grecian camp, upon the fea 
coaſt. 


Er de rig TpYmapule e απ⁰ν,̃ are X0A wry | 
Er xe aTayevle— Iz. B. v. 811. 


Before the city is a pointed hill, at a diftance in the plain. 


In another place Mars is ſuppoſed to have taken his ſtand upon it, and to 
have given encouragement to the 3 


Aus v lers erepwhey EPMEYT AGLACTI L005, 
Ou xar axporatys TAews The os XEAEVWY, 
A Are Tap Eipoerrt Oawy eni KANN. TE. T. v. 5k. + 


Mars from the ſummit of the city roar d, 
Tie a fell whirhwind, to the Trojan hoſt 
e Loud bellowing. Now his flation quick he ſhifts, 
And ſpeeds from Simoeis to the — mount 
Callicolone. 


We cannot ſuppoſe, that by this the poet meant a place above a mile on 
the other fide of Troy, with the whole city intervening :- on the contrary, 
he deſcribes a ail before the city,. from whence was a full view of both 


*. Strabo, I. Xii. P+ 892. 


— 
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-armies. In like manner, when the Gods are deſcribed as deſcending to ſee 
the fight between Eneas and Achilles, it is ſaid, 


Ol T tree xa, en 08purs KRK N N. IL. T. v. 151. 


The gods were ſeated apart upon the brow of the fair hill. 


The ſcene of action was therefore before them towards the ſea, and could 
not have been on the farther fide of the city, and at the diſtance which 
the Ilienſes ſuppoſed. No inference can be made from ſuch evidence in 
proof of the ſituation, or even the exiſtence, of Troy. 


Concerning the epweo;, or wild fig-tree, IJ have taken ſome notice, and 
alſo of the Pryce, or beech ; of both which Strabo has given us the ſitu- 
ation as he obtained it from the Ilienſes : but in his deſcription he differs 
greatly from the poet. Homer places them high up in the plain between 
'the city and the Grecian camp, where the Trojan army was ſometimes 
.marſhalled againſt the enemy. This is manifeſt from the march of the 
Grecians upwards through that plain towards the * city. 


Ol % Tap IN oypanrarac Aaptariias 
Mzovoy xanTme0iov Tap Epivery EnTEvovro, 
"lewevos T OAEW jo II. A. v. 166. 


The Grecians marched briſely by the tomb of Ius, the ſon of Dardanus, 
through the middle of the Trojan plain; and then by the erineus, or fig-tree, 
eager to get to the city. 


In this march the firſt object by which the Grecians paſſed was the tomb 
of Ilus, and next in order was the fig-tree ; and higher up, according to 
the poet, ſtood the .yyes, or beech. But the Ilienſes and Strabo have 
given a very different account; for they place the beech a little below the 


| 


— 


'* See the ſpeech of Andromache before quoted. Ir. Z. v. 488. 
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fig- tree . This, however, could not have been the true ſituation ; for 
the beech. was higheſt of all and neareſt to the city. It ſtood cloſe to the 
Scæan gate; as may be ſhewn from ſeveral paſſages in the poet. 


"ExTwp & ws Dc Te He xa: GY 0v . IL. Z. v. 237. 
AN 600y e Exaiag Te WAYS xa ©1yov ixave. IL. I. v. 354. 
AX ore 3s Exauas Te TAGS as Oy ov bovrh. IL. A. v. 170- 


The beech-tree therefore was the fartheſt” and. higheſt object, in paſſing. 
from the camp to the city. The fig-tree was next, lower down: and the 
tomb of Ilus,, which. was perhaps the ſame as the cn, the loweſt, . 
and neareſt, to the ſea. There is therefore no truſt to be repoſed in the 
accounts of the natives of late date, from whom Strabo had his intelli- 
gence; for the ſituation of theſe objects, as given by them, is contrary to - | 
the deſcription tranſmitted by the poet. The hiſtory of Troy cannot be 
authenticated by ſuch evidence. The Ilienſes of old never made any fuch: 
8 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS: 


Id ſhort, whatever objects may have exiſted, one great article of evi- 
dence was certainly wanting: there remained not only no trace of any ſuch . 
city as Troy; but the very name ſeems to have been for a long ſeaſon: 
unknown. We read. of Ilium and Ilienſes, but the names of Troja and 
Trojani. were foreign to the country. They were not known till the 
Grecians introduced them; and even then not admitted by the natives. 
Herodotus ſpeaks of Ilium more than once; and particularly takes notice 
of Xerxes marching through the Campus IlIienſis towards the Helleſpont. 
+ Arrian and & Plutarch mention the ſame hiſtory of Alexander, who. is 
{aid to have offered ſacrifices at Ilium. But not one of them has trans- 


* O eros luogo x ruf cer T8 eaves, L. xiii. p. 893. 

F. Herod, 1. vii. c. 43. p. 530. Es r Ilpaps Tepyapor aveby—-. 

t — aveaborre eg Inv ——fvoa Arrian. Exp. I. i. p. 24. 

$i — avaCas eig 10K. r. A. Vol. i. p. 672. The. name of Troas was not known. 
till Antigonus built Alexandria in honour of Alexander the Great, which was alſo called Troas. 
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mitted any memorial of Troy; nor is the name of Troas to be found in 
their account. Hence we may apply to the city what Ariſtotle before 
ſaid of the rampart—o nmAzoas momrys 1Parowy, With the poet it began 
and ended, 


Arrian indeed tells us, that in the temple at Ilium Alexander found 
eme of the weapons uſed in the Trojan war —* Twa onhuv err en ru Tpwit 
$y8 % He ſays, Atyuor—tbe people ſay ſo : but the report was cer- 
tainly without any foundation. Alexander and his friends went with 
a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion, that this place near the ſea was the ancient Troy. 
The natives took care not to contradict a notion, by which they were 
to gain ſuch advantages. But it has been ſhown, that this Ilium was 
of a different fituation from the Troy of Homer, being within a mile 
of the ſea, and at that time a + poor hamlet, with a temple—fÞ pwaxpoy R 
 eurene—/mall and mean. There was not a circumſtance which could be 
made to correſpond with the city of Homer ; of which there was no re- 
mains d ixvos owCera, not the leaſt trace could be found. 


COROLLARY. 


Ir then the Grecians were never engaged in any war with the Trojans ; 
and if no ſuch city as Troy ever exiſted in theſe parts, to what does 
Homer allude in the long deſcription afforded ? Is the whole a mere 
figment, the vague offspring of his imagination ; or is it at all founded in 
truth; and from whence was that truth derived? Strabo had a great 
veneration for Homer ; and was born at no very great diſtance from the 
region called afterwards Troas. He alſo copied the opinions of Demetrius, 
who was a native of Scepſis, a city of note in this very region. He 


* Herod. I. i. c. 11. p. 25. | | 
+ —— Tews5 xwpy——S$trabo, I. xiii, p. 886, 
t Ibid. | PET 1 
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allows, notwithſtanding his prejudices, that the poet made uſe of much 
fiction to embelliſh his work :—* Hapecri yap Tw , xa TAATTEY Th gen 
evra. There are inſtances of the poet's forging what never exiſted. But at the 
ſame time he tells us in another place, that there was ſufficient evidence 
from collateral traditions to ſhow, that the whole was not a fiftion :— 
+ Ai de Towra pevbotoiics Trrxparpice T Atyopueray UP" npuauy Ew GT: o Tart 
Ounpos auvro; e. Theſe traditional hiſtories are proofs of what ] have 
maintained, that the whole of the Ilias was not a mere invention of the poet. 
Homer had certainly ſome ancient and foreign hiſtory before him, which 
he modelled to his own mind: and laid the chief ſcene of the operations 
in a region of Phrygia. In the performance of this work he has given a 
geographical account of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, to whoſe honour he 
tranſpoſed it ; and alſo of the confederate cities and people, who were to 
be found in Phrygia, and upon the coaſt of Afia Minor. But the ground- 


work of his poem I am perſuaded was foreign: and the great queſtion to be 
decided is—from whence it was borrowed ? 


CONJECTURES CONCERNING THE TWO POEMS, THE ILIAS AND ODYSSEA ; 
AND CONCERNING THE AUTHOR. 


Ir I were to hazard a conjecture, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that Homer was of 
a Grecian family, which had long reſided in Egypt, and was in ſome 
degree allied to people of that nation. Alſo that this family came away, 
either the whole, or in part, and ſettled in Greece. With them they 
brought many traditions, and hiſtories; alſo many of the rites of the 
country hence they came. Of theſe hiſtories Homer probably got the 
firſt intelligence from his friends, which he afterwards improved in Egypt, 
tranſpoſed, and adapted to the manners of Greece; and at the ſame time 
introduced a new ſet of perſonages from that quarter. And as the original 
names were Egyptian, he in great meaſure changed them; and ſubſtituted 
others, which he has taken from deities : many alſo from places; others 


* Strabo, 1. viii. p. 330. 5 + Ipid. I. v. p. 342. 
G 
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from lakes and rivers; and ſome are denominated from circumſtances in 
the * poem. This has been obſerved by Strabo, who ſays - Iioxay ap a 
Cpumyupuce Tap” abr, xa. i am ron TATCPAWY, Hou Navy, X04, vp, e Ag. 
There is a great correſpondence and ſimilitude among the names in Homer : 
which names are borrowed from rivers, lakes, and other places. He ſeems 
to have been a great traveller, and a curious obſerver, like his favourite 
Ulyſſes := | 


TI29AXwy GrIpwruy 135) AcTER, KARL Y0OY BY VWs Oprss. A. v. 3. 


In his travels he muſt have been expoſed to many hardſhips by land : but 
particularly by fea : for he paints the dangers of that element in a very 
affecting manner. He had a great curioſity, and exquiſite feelings: and 
all uncommon phænomena made ſtrong impreſſions upon his mind. All 
ancient lore aftorded a rich repaſt, upon which he fed with ecſtaſy : and 
with this turn of mind he was ſtrongly inclined to ſuperſtition. His 
alliance with the Egyptians encouraged this ſoothing affection. Hence in 
his poems we have continual references to the cuſtoms of that people. 
From many paſſages in the Ilias, and from far more in the Odyſſea, we 
may judge that he was of an humane diſpoſition : but at the fame time 
tinged with melancholy, which made thoſe rites of Egypt have a great 
influence over him. Upon theſe gloomy myſteries he reflected with 
pleaſure ; and he continually alludes to them in his poems. He firſt 
introduced the knowledge of the nine Muſes into Greece ; who were pro- 
perly prieſteſſes of the ſame number in the temples of Egypt: but parti- 

cularly at & Hermopolis, where they chanted hymns in honour of the 
deity who was principally worſhipped at that place.— Ei Msoa—Aytia 
aH, xary. He ſtyles them, ioropes udn; and addreſſes them, 
as knowing all things. | 
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+ L. xii. p. 847. | | 

} Plutarch. Ifis et Ofiris, p. 352. 

$ Odyfif. Q. v. 60, Hence Oſiris was ſtyled Meoayerys. 
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43 
Ec rers vv (01, Meret, Onuynic dor Eyerat, | 
Teig y ap Oral cr, MApETTE re, icre TE MAYTC. Ic. B. v. 484, 
Tell me, ye Muſes, who Olympus hold ; 
For ye are goddeſſes, and all things know. 


To their care were entruſted the archives of Egypt: and to them appli- 
cation was made for any hiſtorical intelligence. Hence were derived thoſe 
addreſſes made to them by the Greek poets for divine information. Many 
inſtances may be produced of articles borrowed by Homer from Egypt. 
In the firſt book of the Ilias he introduces Thetis, as ſaying, that Jupiter 
had paſſed the ocean to enjoy a feaſt prepared for him by the Ethiopians, 
and that he would not return tilt the twelfth day. 


Zeus ryap en Nxeavey wer” apvuovas Aibonyas 

Riitog e her dar, eu 3 apa mari d' 

Awdexary de roi avis exevoerai Ouhupmoyde. IL. A. v. 423. 
Jupiter went yeſterday, with all the gods attending him, to the Ocean, to par- 
take of a feaſt with the Ethiopians ; and be will return upon the twelfth day. 


We learn from Diodorus Siculus, that this hiſtory was entirely copied 45 
Homer from the Egyptians. * Ti eig Alben, exdnpuny eee aur fer 
evyxav. One name of Egypt was Ethiopia, and the natives called their 
river the + Ocean, and paſſed over it at the time of this celebrity; at 
which time the ſtatue of Serapis was carried to the Libyan fide of the 
Nile: and, after a feſtivity of twelve days, was brought back to its proper 
temple. He produces many more þ inſtances to the fame purpoſe ; by 
which he ſhows, that Homer borrowed largely from that country. The 
ſame is confirmed by other writers, who have given an account of the poet. 
Hence { Juſtin Martyr mentions his being converſant in that part of the 


* L.i. p. 88. 

+ Oi yap Aryvrrivi vourgeow Nxeavoy Elvat Toy TA? AuTOS (News) rerafror. —Diodorus Sic. I. i. 
P- 12.—Toy 0s ToTaAwov REN UOTATCY ey ooh TXEV Q, (or Nxeayyr) 9 2 er , %,, “Vg. 
Ibid. p. 17. ä 

t Diodorus Sic. 1. i. i 

Juſt. Mart. Cohort. p. 27. 
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world: — eri de xa Ounpeg ev AryurTe yeyore., And another writer tells us 
* c rofiag ourarTEw gd α ar map A rig Twv xpoveev c p O. The 
annals of the Egyptians inſtructed the Grecians in the compgfition of hiſtory. 


It is remarkable, that he ſtyles the princes in each army Tloyeves Aas, 
Shepherds of the Peopie. This was an Egyptian title; and I believe to be 
found only in that country, and ſome nations in the Eaſt. He likewiſe 
mentions an abhorrence of fiſh, both among the failors in the fleet of 
Menelaus and the crew of Ulyſſes. Nothing but abſolute neceſſity could 
force them to have recourſe to theſe means of preſervation. And even 


then they made uſe of theſe helps ſo ſparingly, that they ſcarcely prevented 
{tarving. 


F ereups de yaoripe Meg, Their bodies were exhauſted by bunger. 


This diſguſt towards fiſh prevailed among the Egyptians ; and was to be 
found alſo among the people of Syria. I Iyx8uav s os Fer Tacaoda. 
They were not allowed to taſte of fiſh. Even in the Grecian army no notice 
is taken by Homer of the people having any aliment from the ſea; of 
which Plato makes mention. & Em: oTeariag & Ta; Tw 'Hpwwy iM o⁰ 
1X*utov euro; EoTIC ("Opunpo;) ou TAUTE m1 harry ev EMMA NM r r ovrag OUTE 

iO bois pear, anne povoy oro, During the expedition, when the heroes are 
feaſted, Homer never treats them with fiſh; nor does he allow them any boiled 
or ftewed meat; but only ſuch as has been dreſſed by fire. 


As Homer ſeems to ſhow a ſecret regard for the Egyptians in many 
parts of his poems, this may have been one reaſon for his celebrating ſo 
particularly the Athenians, who were in great meaſure deſcended from 


* Tatianus Aſſyr. c. i. p. 243. 


+ Odyff. A. v. 369.—M. v. 332. | 
+ Herod. I. ii. c. 37. p. 121. Athenæus, I. iv. p. 157. 


Plato de Repub, I. iii, p. 404. B. Plutarch. Sympoſ. I. viii. p. 728, 729. See Athenæus, I. i. 
p. 13. and p. 25, 
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that nation, and particularly from the people of * Sais. He ſtyles them 
+ Anuor Epe bn pryarmropor, the people of the noble Erechtheus ;—and who 
Erechtheus was we may learn from Diodorus Siculus : I Epextea Aeyzor, 
To tyevo; AryumTO ove, Cannon rw Abmour. They ſpcak of Erechtheus as of 
Egyptian race, and as reigning at Athens. Cecrops, another king, was 
called d:Puys ; and Suidas gives the reaſon for his being ſtyled /w9-fold,— 

duct To amo AryurTe yeveolou, wa s Ennade EN ev. We he was a native of 


Pg ypt, and came and refided in Attica. 


FARTHER ACCOUNT OF HOMER, AND HIS CONNEXIONS WITH EGYPT. 


WRITERS not only agree, that Homer reſided in Egypt; but ſome of 
them maintain, with what certainty I do not pretend to determine, that he 
was a native of that country ; and from thence brought the chief materials 
of his two poems. F Tatianus gives a liſt of the principal perſons who 
wrote concerning Homer. But as the ſcope of his inquiry was to find out 
the time of his birth, rather than the place, he affords not much light to 
the preſent purpoſe. However many of the authors were known to 
Clemens of Alexandria, and are mentioned by him: and he fays—|| Owe» 
o TN fr AryuzTiov QOaweowv. Moſt writers declare that Homer was an 
Egyptian. According to Ptolemy Hephæſtion, who was of Egypt, Ho- 
mer, when he left that country, brought with him the original hiſtory, or 
poem, out of which he formed his Ilias and Odyſſea. This he is faid to 
have obtained from Phantaſia, a prieſteſs of Memphis. I ®avrace, rw 
MepQiTig——owtrart Tpo 'Ownps Toy IM:&Kov TOXEpuev, Ka H TEps Oduocea; din- 


* See Diodorus Siculus, I. i. p. 24 and 25. Tzetzes upon Lycoph. p. 16. v. 111. Scholia upon the 
Plutus of Ariſtophanes. 

+ II. B. v. 547. 

+ Diodorus, 1. i. p. 24 and 27. 

y Tatiani Afr. c. 31. p. 269. 

|| Clemens, Strom. I. i. p. 354, and p. 389, m— N the different accounts of the age-in which 
he lived, 


7 Apud Photium Bibl. p. 486, 1, xxxyiii, 
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ran nas aroxtioglas Qao: vue Hεανν,⁰ ew Medi, Opnpor de raphααviααν,e, 
xa T avriyenÞa Meborre Tape Parte, ru lepoypapuareu;, Turret oa exo; 
exoelv;. A woman of Memphis, named Phantafia—compoſed an account of 
the Trojan war before Homer; alſo an Odyſſea. Theſe books were depofited 
at Memphis. And in conſequence of this, Homer, wwhen he was at that city, 
obtained a copy of theſe hiſtories from Phanites, a ſcribe ; and from theſe evi- 
dences compoſed bis two poems. If there be the leaſt truth in this account, 
the whole of the war in Phrygia is a fable. The learned writer of the 
Eſſay upon Homer, prefixed to Mr. Pope's Verſion, thinks, that there is 
no credit to be given to this hiſtory : for he ſays, that Phantaſia was not a 
name of Egyptian original, but plainly from Greece, as is manifeſt from its 
conſtruction and termination. No prieſteſs therefore of Memphis could 
have been ſo denominated. Notwithſtanding this determination, I cannot 
readily give up this hiſtory ; nor ſuppoſe, without better proof, that the 
name was foreign to Egypt. It may bei a little changed; and the termi- 
nating ſyllable has been new formed to the taſte of the Grecians : but it 
may {till be the genuine offspring of the country to which it is imputed. 
The perſon mentioned is ſaid to have been a prieſteſs: and P'hant denoted 
ſuch an office. The Greeks imported the word ; and uſed it in the fame 
ſignification. Hence ("TeoPavrns) Hierophantes was a miniſtering prieſt. 
14 Hierophantia, he office of a prieſt. Theophantor, a prieft of Ged. Dio- 
| [ phantus, @ prieſt of Jupiter. I6phantes, a prieſt of Io, Leun. Demo- 
A phantus, a prieft of the people. Some would derive the word from pana, 
5 luceo, and appareo. But this radix is not adequate; and the purport too 
F general. Beſides, as I have before ſaid, it is an original Egyptian term; 
and is properly expreſſed hant and hont but with the national prefix it is 
rendered p'hant and p'hont. This may be proved from the Coptic ; in 
which language the word is retained in its ancient and original acceptation. 
Thus, where mention is made in the Greek verſion, Geneſis, c. xli. v. 45, 
of Petephree, prieſt of Heliopolis—IMerepy iepevs "HAizToaeug, it is rendered 
in the Coptic *#—Petephree P'hont On ti Baki-—Petepbree, ' prieſt of On 
tle Citz—1.e. the city On. 
* See Coptic Lexicon of La Croze, publiſhed by Dr. Woide, p. 157. 
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I therefore am perſuaded, that both Phantaſia and Phanites were 
Egyptian names, however altered by the Greeks. The one related to a 
prieſteſs, probably Phant-Iſis, the prieſteſs of Iſis: the other, Phanitis, was 
a ſacred ſcribe, who adminiſtered probably in the ſame temple. He is 
ſaid alſo to have borrowed no ſmall part of his materials from Daphne of 
* Thebes. By this was not originally meant Thebes in Bœotia; but 
Ou, Alu , exaTopruno, Egyptian Thebes with its hundred gates, where 
Daphne was a mule or prieſteſs; in whoſe care were the archives to which 
Homer was beholden. He was himfelf by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a 
native of this city ; as we learn from an epigram, or more probably an 
epitaph, compoſed to his memory. 


Ey9ads beg Owunprs, 35 EAaα TROY Ne, 
OyCys exyzyaws 715 EXATOYTANUAS. 


Here (lies) the divine Hemer, who celebrated all Hellas; and who was a 
native {of Egyptian Thebes with its hundred gates. 


From theſe circumſtances I im induced to believe, that the original 
hiſtory, upon which Homer founded his Ilias, was borrowed from this 
part of the world. This he modified, and tranſpofed in honour of Greece. 
I have mentioned, that Strabo, as well as Demetrius of Scepſis, and others, 
ſearched, and could find no trace of a city Troy in Phrygia. But he 
found a Troy in Egypt, a few miles below f Memphis: and the ſituation 
is deſcribed fo preciſely, that it cannot be miſtaken. He fays, that it was 
built upon a hill, where were the quarries, from whence the ſtones 
were taken for the conſtruction of the pyramids. He farther adds, that it 
was of a rocky foundation ; and had caverns underneath ; from whence 
thoſe maſſy ſtones had been formerly dug out. & Hep. ro peranaov ro 


Nh, e wy ot TUpapdes YEYVET WY, ey Tipay & Ty AH, Tpwixov Ti ,o 


* Diodorus Siculus, 1. iv. p. 269. DFT | 
+ Antholog. Gr. 1. iii. p. 269. Edit. Steph. 


} Strabo, I. xyii, p. 1162. Alſo a mountain—-Tpwixoy T. RASTER ih W 0695. 
\ Ibid. 
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rerpudeg AWW; po- Kappy WANTIOV Kou TYTOG, ou TY H, T poict Kaku- 
un %, 7%) T paar, x. r. A. Hard by the flone quarries, from whence 
the ap poſite pyramids were built, at the place of paſſage in Arabia over the 
river, ſlands a very rocky hill, named the Trojan Mount—and there is a town 
near to the places above mentioned, and to the river, which is called Troy—an 
ancient habitation of Trojan captives, who came into Egypt with Menelaus. 
This hill we find ſtood on the Arabian fide at the place of paſſage, where 
the people croſſed the Nile.—And there was a town or village cloſe by it, 
upon the banks of the river —which fown was named Troy; and had been for- 

merly the habitation of people called Trojans, &c. 


Strabo, while he affords us this curious hiſtory, almoſt ruins it through 
that vanity which was ſo predominant among the Grecians ; and which 
led them to make their anceſtors the chief agents in every operation, 
however foreign, if they could frame to themſelves any ſeeming correſpon- 
dence. He therefore aſſerts, that the place had its name from the Trojans, 
who accompanied Menelaus to Egypt, and ſettled here :—* Karorr naruu 
roy Mevehaw ouvyrataxonslyoavruv aixuarru Tpuuv, KaATMENELTWY d auToHb). 
Who can poſlibly believe, that a city in Arabia was built, and a colony 
there founded, by Trojan captives? It ſeems, that ſettlements, and even 
kingdoms, in theſe days were very eaſily obtained. But what the leaſt 
evidence in hiſtory was there for this fact? The Grecians were not con- 
tented with ſuppoſing, that a large province in Egypt was denominated 
from Menelaus, and peopled by him ; and that the chief maritime city 
of the country was built by him in honour of his pilot : but they make 
the very ſlaves and fugitives found a colony, and occupy a poſt of the 
greateſt conſequence in thoſe parts. The whole is an idle fiction; and 
contrary to the evidence of the poet, who gives ſtrong intimation of the 


I contrary. 


Strabo ſtyles this place x«py, a town or village; but Stephanus ſpeaks 
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of it as a city. Eorr wa Tys Aryurre nog (Tpaa). The ſtones of this 
hill were much eſteemed, and called from the place Japides Troici. There 
was a like quarry upon the Red Sea, which is mentioned by * Ptolemy, as 
being called Tpwizs Nb opog, the bill of Trojan ſtone, from the ſimilarity of 
the quarry, Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks. of Troja Agyptiaca, which he de- 
ſcribes as ſo called in his time: 749» Tem, Tyy vuy vn Taps Tor Nev. 

The place called Troy, which fill exiſts\ upon the river Nile. It ſtood cloſe to 
Litopolis , or rather Latopolis, to which it was probably a garriſon. From 
the quarries near this place, according to 4 Herodotus, the ſtones were 
taken for the conſtruction of the pyramids ; which Strabo mentions as 
being got from Troy. This city, by its ſituation, was the key to Egypt 
caſtward ; and therefore the firſt object to be obtained by every power that 
invaded that country. It was the fame as Babylon, —5 BaCukwy, Opp 
epupevor, Babylon, à ſtrongly Jenated garriſon, though Strabo makes them 
different : this difference aroſe merely from one being a city, and the 
other a garriſon upon the hill, and an n appendage to that city, named Troy. 


| CONCERNING A WAR OF TROY IN EGYPT, AND OF MEMNON THE 
+ ETHIOPIAN. 


92 


Tuxkr had been, Ii imagine, in ancient times, ſome great war in Egypt; 
and a powerful conteſt about this particular place. This conteſt laſted for 
a long time, and probably gave birth to the original poem of Troy. To 
this war, and to this Troy, came Memnon the Ethiopian, as an auxiliary, 
from the upper regions of l Egypt. His introduction here is conſiſtent ; 
and there is reaſon for his leading aſſiſtance, when the country was in- 


« Lib. i i. p. 117. 
+ Lib. i. p. 32. | | 
+ Herod I. ii, e. 8. p. 106. Joſephus, Ant. . ii. c. 13. p. 111. 
4 Strabg, 1. xvii. p. 1160, | 
Egypt, particularly the upper region, was called Zthiopia * hy — Ans, xa. menen. 
xa; A,jaͤ. Euſtath. in Dionyſ. ad ver. 239. | þ 
H 


5 


vaded. But it is not to be believed that any ſuch perſon could arrive 
upon the coaſt of Phrygia and Troas. There were Ethiopians upon the 


Tigris, and others in India. They were alſo to be found in Arabia, and in 
Upper Egypt, and beyond it; and we read of them in Mauritania. 


Albin —coyaru ad, | | 
Oi u Iuoopers be, of Favor. Oprs. A. v. 23. 
The Ethiopians, the moſi remote of all nations upon earth: ſome of whom 
are placed far in the weſt ; others at a great diſtance towards the rifing ſun in 
the eaſt. 


The weſtern are 3 ir via ; and their place deſcribed 


Oceani juxta fines, ſolemque cadentem, 

Ultimus Aithiopum locus eff. LEN. iv. v. 480. 
I have mentioned four nations of Ethiopians : to which of them can we 
ſuppoſe that body of men to have belonged which are faid to have 
come to the aſſiſtance of the Trojans in Phrygia? and what connexion 
could have poſſibly ſubſiſted between Memnon, the Son of the Morning, 
and the petty ſtates upon the Helleſpont ? Certainly none. It is not to be 
conceived, that in thoſe early times the name of the Helleſpont, and 
Phrygia, or even of Hellas, ever reached thoſe nations. Beſides, nobody 
can ſuppoſe, that either of the two moſt diſtant nations of Ethiopians 
ever made their way to 'Troas from the Indus, or from the Fretum Gadi- 
tanum. We muſt then take it for granted, that they were led from the 
vicinity of Perſis, or elſe from the upper region of Egypt. But how could 
Memnon bring them? Ov hn yap jaw TELov b, bad IgG. For he 
could bardly have travelled jo far on foot. It may be anſwered, that they 
came in ſhips. But from which part of the world ?—From the banks of 
the Tigris and Choaſpes ? or from the cataracts of the Nile? Undoubt- 
edly from neither. The notion is idle, as the fact was impoſſible. The 
hiſtory therefore has been borrowed, and improperly applied; and never 
related to Greece or Phrygia. It was taken from the annals of Egypt* 
and to that country it muſt be again aſcribed. £ 
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ANCIENT TRADITIONS CONCERNING A WAR AT TROY. 


THERE were ſeveral who wrote concerning this war before the time of 
Homer: for I do not think him to have been of that antiquity to which 
he has been generally raiſed. Writers differ greatly about the year of 

his birth: for, when they have ſtated the ſuppoſed zra of Troy, they 
introduce him afterwards at various intervals, each according to his own 
eſtimate and conception. * Tatianus Aſſyrius, and + Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, mention the different opinions, and tell us, that he flouriſhed, accord- 
ing to Cretes, about eighty years after the war. Eratoſthenes placed him 
at the diſtance of an hundred years. 4 Ariſtarchus made the interval an 
hundred and forty, $ Caflius Hemina an hundred and fixty. Others pro- 
ceeded farther; and extended the ſpace to above four hundred years from 
the taking of Troy. Some advance it even to five hundred; among whom 
are Euphorion and Theopompus . I OcoFopetroc u, & Th TEFTapaxooTy Tpery 
ron O %, preTc ETY TEVTGROTIC Ty em Nu OTpaTEVERITUY Yee, Tov 


"Ownpov. dc rope, x. r. X. Theopompus, in the forty-third book of bit Philippics, 


mentions, that Homer was born above five bundred years after thoſe perſons, 
who warred againſt Troy, &c. Euphorion made him as late as the eighteenth 
Olympiad. In this manner writers differ about the time of Homer : and 
there is equal uncertainty about the place of his nativity. 


At whatever time he may have lived, there were certainly perſons 
before him who had written upon the ſame ſubject. I have mentioned 
Daphne of © Thebes, ſtyled the Sibyl, and Phantaſia of Memphis ; from 


s Ar. p. 269. 
+ Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. i. p. 389. 
+ Clemens Alexand. I. i. p. 388. 


Aulus Gellius, I. xvii. c. 21. p. 981—2. See Marſham's . Canon. p. 412, 413. 
Clemens ſupra, p. 389. 


7 la ys Sag X24 Toy WOT Ou * A Tay EWy TfETESITRKEYCY, dere, TY a 
T4104, Diod, Sic. 1. iv. p. 269. C. 
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whoſe Egyptian hiſtories Homer is ſaid to have borrowed. There was 
likewiſe Siſyphus “ Coiis, a writer ſaid to have been of great antiquity. 
Alſo, according to Ælian, a poet + Syagrius, the firſt upon record among 
the Grecians who wrote upon the Trojan war,—og | mpwrog Tov Tpwizov ne 
ToXepov. Alſo a woman, Helena, {F 1 r Ounge EA, who lived before 
Homer ; and to whom ſome fay that he was indebted for the ſcheme of 
the Ilias. Many other perſons are to be found, who were ſaid to have 
brought learning from | Egypt. 


CONCERNING 6 THE DI FFERENT ACCOUNTS 9 


Tur Homer borrowed his account, is manifeſt : ws to whom he was 
principally indebted, is not ſo clear. Thus much we learn, that it was 
the common opinion of the Grecians, that before the time of Homer 
there were various accounts of the Trojan war. They were brought over, 
I imagine, by I Melampus, and his followers, the Melampodes : alſo by 
the Cadmians, who came from Thebes in Egypt; and introduced their 
religion in Bœotia. Beſides theſe there were other emigrants, who led 
colonies from Egypt. Theſe accounts being received in different parts, 
were varied according to the fancy of thoſe who received and adopted 
them. Some of theſe colonies, as we have reaſon to believe, arrived 
before the uſe of elementary characters had been introduced. Hence, 
whatever original truths may have been imported, they could not by oral 
tradition be kept long without mixture. The fame ſtory in the fame age, 
and even in the fame day, when told by different en is often attended 
with much change, and alſo interpolation. 

® 


* Johan. Malala, i. p. 167. J. Tzetzes, Chil. V. Hiſt. 
* lian. Var. Hiſtor. 1, xiv. c. 21. p. 959. 
+ Euſftath, ad II. p. iii. | 
d Ptolemy Hephæſtion. Photii Biblioth. c. cxc. p. 482. See Fabritii Biblioth. I. i. tom. i. p. 232. 
See Marſham's Chron. Can. p. 149. 


4 Herodotus; L ii, c. 49. p. 127 —wolojerey of Aryouro——— Diodorus Sic. I. i. p. 87. 
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Among the accounts tranſmitted, which do not accord with the narra- 
tion in Homer, we find theſe, which follow. If we may believe * Euſe- 
bius, as publiſhed by Scaliger, it was not Paris, but Meneſtheus Ilieus, 
who was the cauſe of the Trojan war. From another + quarter we learn, 
that Agamemnon did not command in that war, but Protefilaus. We are 
alſo 4 told, that Achilles the ſon of Peleus, and Achilles the ſon of Thetis, 
were two different perſons. That Achilles was the ſon of Philomele the 
daughter of Actor, according to Deimachus. That he did not kill 
Memnon the Ethiopian: nor was that perſon ever at Troy—|| arobavew 
d un e Teo, ort unde put tg Troy, Laſtly, that Achilles was not t lain 
by Paris, but * the Amazon | Penthiſclea. 


By * others his | hiſtory was ſtill farther varied; as was the hiſtory of 
Thetis. We are told, that Iphigenia was the ſame as Iphianaſſa, who was 
facrificed at Aulis by her father Agamemnon. The fact is mentioned by 
ſeveral Ine and particularly by ++ Lucretius. 


Aulide quo pacto Triviai Virginis aram 
Ipbianaſſai turparunt ſanguine fed? 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 


{| Propertius alſo ſpeaks of her being offered up; but calls her lpkigenis. 


Hoc juvene amiſſo, claſſem non ſolvit Atrei des, 
Pro qud mactata eft Iphigenia mord. 


Some ſay, that an 59 hind was ſubſtituted in her room: and that ſhe was 


* Euſeb. Chron. p. 33. I. 46. Mevzofevg d Iatevg. It is Ufferently mentioned. Syncellus, p. 172. 
+ Ptolemy Hephæſtion * er, P- * 489. 

4 Ibid. 

d Scholia in 8 Rbodium, 1 3 i. v. 558. 

Philoſtratus, 1. vi. p. 262. 

I Ptol. Hephæſtion apud Photium, p. 490. 

* aXAM T arkus , GUTE ANPHYOYTOL. Ibid. 

++ De Rerum Nat. I. i. v. 85. 

34 Eleg. I. iii. el. 5. v. 53. and l. iv. el. 1. v. II. 

Ovid. Metamorph. I. xii. v. 34. Hyginus, Fab. xcviii, p. 188. 
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conveyed to the Tauric Cherſoneſus by Diana; in whoſe "IO" ſhe 
officiated as prieſteſs. 1 
* EAzpoy avyritaca. ws fea 
Apretuis £778, f i chu epos rar. 
The goddeſs Artemis ſaved me by ſubſtituting an hind in my place, which my 
father offered in ſacrifice. 


According to others ſhe was herſelf turned into an hind. But + Antoninus 
Liberalis ſays, that ſhe was changed to a cow, or heifer. On the contrary, 
+ Phanodemus the hiſtorian maintained, that the change was into a bear: 
while Nicander contended, that it was into a bull, Laſt of all, others 
inſiſted, that ſhe was transformed to an old woman. In contradiction to 
all theſe, Homer intimates, that ſhe never underwent any ſuch metamor- 
phoſis, either of a bull, or a bear, or a cow, or an hind, or even of an old 
woman. Nor was fhe ſacrificed, nor ever in the Tauric Cherſoneſus. 
Agamemnon in Homer ſpeaks of her as living very quietly with her mo- 
ther, and ſiſters, in Greece; and makes an offer of her to Achilles, if he 
ſhould chooſe her for a wife. 

Types de u £191 hoyarpes vl EY AW EVTYHTW, 

XKpuoobeps, xas Agony, tai lpiaracoa, 

Tas i N S pianv avazdvcy aryeolx | 
| Eig 6i%0y A IIYX s — II. I. v. 145. 
That is, 1 have three daughters, one of which it Iphianaſſa; Achilles may 
chooſe which he pleaſes. | 


The common tradition concerning Aſtyanax Scamandrius, the ſon of 
Hector, and of Aſcanius lülus, the ſon of Eneas, is, that the one was 
thrown from the battlements of Troy and killed ; and the other fled with 
his father to Italy, and built the city Alba Longa. But there were writers 


* Euripides, Tphigenia in Tauris, v. 28, & 783. 

+ Cap. xxvii. p. 140. See Anton. Liberalis. 

1H d' Aprejuis avryy eL, Kart Þavolyuoy Tov "Lovopitiny, eig aphroy her E Hara de Nixas- 
3;oy eig rap, x trepes eis Ypauv, KATE aeg tig erage, Tzetzes ad Lycoph. v. 163. 
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who- affirmed, that this account was by no means true: for they were the 
perſons who founded the city Scepſis below Mount Ida; and people of 
their family reigned there for a long ſeaſon. * Eri de 1 h, Taka TAN, 
ETAVY KeCpmvos KATH TO fMETEWPOT TOY TG IIc Tepov de XATWTER(W oT&dog eu- 
rr eig Ty v Tem perwxobyoay, Ur Exapardp Te Tv E ropog, xa ANI 
Ts Aurel Taide;” au duo Yen TAUTH gif Toruy Xpovoy Ey Ty Lxmber A8yETas. 
The more ancient city Scepſis flood above Cebrenia, upon the higheft part of 
Mount Ida—afterwards the inhabitants were removed fixty ſtadia lower to 
the city now called Scepfis ; which was effetted by Scamandrius the ſon of 


Hector, and by Aſcanius the ſon Kneas. The poſterity of theſe two perſons 


are ſaid to have reigned in Scepfis a long time. This hiſtory is given by 
Strabo, which he ſeems to have obtained from the people of the place, 
who were natives of Troas. It affords evidence of great conſequence ; 
which, if true, overturns the whole hiſtory of Eneas in Italy, with all its 
appendages, And what reaſon can be given for its not being juſt as true 


as any other account, when we conſider the ſource from whence it is 


derived, and the + people who tranſmit it? It is farther ſupported in a 


great degree by the evidence of Homer; who, ſays, that the race of Priam 
was become hateful to the gods; and intimates that his ſons would be exter- 


minated, and that the family of Æneas would ſucceed to the rule over. the 
Trojans. 


Han yep Tipiaps yeveny νννE Ke 
No de dun Auweiao Try Teweoow avaet, | 3 
Kat raldeg Tabwy, To xe peronofs Ye ti. II. T. 306. 


For Priam now, and Priam'”s faithleſs kind 

At length are odious to th' almighty mind. 

On great Aneas ſhall devolve the reign : 

And ſons fucceeding ſons bis laſting line ſuſtain.” Pops. | - 


The account given by Homer of Polydarus is repreſented. very diffe- 
rently by other writers. He is ſaid to have been quite a youth, and the 


* Strabo, Geog. I. xiii. p. 904. B. 
+ Strabo, of Amaſia in Afia Minor, and the people of Scepfis. 
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youngeſt ſon of * Hecuba and Priam ; who, truſting to his fleetneſs, 
paſſed too near to Achilles, and was lain by him. 


Mera Twas! vewraros £0%E Youlo, 
Kai 6i pixTaroYS ene, modeos: de ravrag ] 


Toy Ca per ooy axoyrt TaIngrys Ting AXIAAEDS. IL. T. v. 409, &c. 


But Euripides, and Virgil, who copies from him, tell us, that Polydorus 
was not at this time at Troy: nor was he ſlain by Achilles. He had 
been ſent to Thrace, to the protection of Polymneſtor, the king of the 
country, who baſely murdered him. The hiſtory is given very preciſely 
and circumſtantially on both ſides: which renders the contrariety and 
inconſiſtence the more glaring. One party muſt be in the wrong: and I 
Judge, that neither is in the right; but chat the whole is intirely a fiction. 


Other inſtances, to ho ſmall amount, might be brou ght of inconſiſtency 
among the writers who have tranſmitted this hiſtory. Theſe contradic- 
tions aroſe from the accounts bein g brou ght over at different times; and 
adopted by people i in various parts of the world, The Grecians of Hellas 
Proper were diſgufted with the barbarous names; and either new-faſhioned 
them to their own taſte in their hiſtories, or introduced others from their 
own language, which were more agreeable to their prejudices. Theſe 
variations in the hiſtory exiſted long before the time of Homer : for had 
there been none antecedently, there would probably have been none after- 
wards : becauſe ſuch was the ſuperior excellence of his poems, and ſo 
univerſal the reverence paid to them, that, I ſhould think nobody, without 
proper authority, would have ventured to have deviated from them. They 
were a ſtandard to which all looked up with nn till contraſted 
with prior evidence. . 


FEuripidis Hecuba. Ovid. Metaph. I. xiii, 
+ d Virgil. Zneis, 1. iii, v. 49, 50. 
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INFERENCES MADE FROM THESE ANCIENT ACCOUNTS. - 


FRON the evidence above given, we may, I think, conclude that the 
account concerning Troy was foreign to Greece, and imported from 
another region. For no genuine hiſtory of any country was ever rendered 
ſo inconſiſtent by the natives. There is no inſtance upon record. Vari- 
ations and miſtakes will ſometimes happen in different writings upon tlie 
ſame ſubject; but the hiſtory of Troy abounds with innumerable con- 
tradictions, and is fundamentally wrong, and utterly improbable. Had 
it been genuine, and the ſcene of action in that country where Homer 
places it, we ſhould have had the true names of the perſons who were 
concerned on each ſide. But there is reaſon to think, that they are for 
the moſt part feigned. We are told by Iſocrates, and the ſame is 
intimated hy others, that the people of Phrygia were BapCapor ; that is, not 
of the Hellenic race. But we find moſt of the names entirely Grecian. 
Hector, Antenor, Aſtyanax, Archilochus, Laomedon, Alexander, Polyda- 
mas, Hypſenor, Aſtynous, Andromache, Polydorus, with many others, are 
manifeſtly Greek compounds. As he has given Grecian names, in like 
manner he has introduced into the country the deities of Greece. This is 
remarkable, and ſeems to indicate, that he was not fo intimately acquainted 

with the people and their cuſtoms as has been generally ſuppoſed. The 
chief objects of worſhip in this part of the world were Attis and Cybele, 
called Rhea, Dindymene, and Berecynthia, the Mother of the Gods. She 
was ſtyled O 1 ®puy:z, The Phrygian Geddeſs; and her prieſts were the 
Corybantes, the ſame as the Idæi Dactyli and Curetes. But Homer makes 
Apollo the guardian god ; and Minerva the chief goddeſs, whoſe tutelary 
image was the Palladium. He accordingly mentions her temple in the 
Citadel—* Nyov Adnan yaauruwridog & T. axey. But this was not well 
deviſed. For the worſhip of Cybele, Mater Deorum, prevailed all over 


* Z. v. 88. 
: I 
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Phrygia long before Homer's time; and continued a great while after. 
* Ol os Bepexurres, Opuyty 7+ Punov, xa amAW; 08 Opuyts, Ka rav Tpwewv 0% rep. 
Ty Id xaTOREvTs;, Peay furv K auTH TipetTs, Ka opyiantzo:, Mrepæ xanuvrrs 
Oe, xa AoTw, xo Opuyicey Mei-, xa: KUE. The Berecynthians, a 
tribe of the Phrygians, and the Phrygians in general, and all the Trojans near 
Mount Ida, reverence the goddeſs Rhea, and perform their orgies in her name; 
Hyling ber the Mother of the Gods, and Ajeſtis, the Great Phrygian Deity, the 
ſame as Cydvele, 


We find, that ſhe was the peculiar and provincial deity of Phrygia, and all 
the people near Mount Ida, To this worſhip Virgil alludes — 


+ Qual B erecynthia mater 
Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes. 


The ſtatue of Cybele, and her rites, were brought from Peſinuns to 
Rome in the time of the ſecond 4 Punic war. And as far as we can go 
back, the worſhip. of this deity prevailed univerſally among the people 
of Phrygia; and was the original religion of the country long before the 
ſuppoſed zra of Troy. In conſequence of this, Apollonius Rhodius, with 
great propriety, deſcribes the Argonauts as paying their regard to the 
deities of this region, of which Cybele was the chief. He repreſents them 
as making a ſtatue out of a ſtump of a vine, which was myſtical and ſigni- 
ficant ; and then raiſing an altar to her honour. 


$ Bwyny © av yepadogs mapevyvery, apes be va os 
ETevaeyu dpvivoios, buymonims ewerovro, 
Myrepx AivSvpiny TOAUTOTVIEY OYKAAEWTES, 


E»vyaeriy $puying, Tiriny d aua, Kvaayvorre, 
Ol pavol toXewv pop yerai, ids Taps3po 
AMhyrep0s Ions NEXATAUTAL. 


* Strabo, I. X. p. 718. See alſo p. 720, 721723, 724. 
+ Virg. An. I. vi. v. 785. Kr opog Þpuyins. KubcAy pr Oetoy. Heſych. 
t Livius, I. Xxix. c. 14. 


+ Apollonius R. Argon. I. i. v. 1124.— See Orphic Hymns, 41, 46, 47. 
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They formed an altar out of the flones of the place, which they decorated with 
oak leaves, and then began their rites. During theſe they invoked the vene- 
rable Parent Dindymia, whoſe refidence was in Phrygia : alſo Titia and Cy. 
lenus ; under whoſe influence the cities of that region lay, and who were 
efteemed the aſſeſſors of the Idean Mother. 


* Julius Firmicus takes notice of the image, and its peculiar conſtruction ; 
but ſays it was formed from a pine-tree. In Sacris Phrygits, que Matris 
Deitm dicunt, per annos fingulos arbor pinea , et in medid arbore fimu- 
lachrum Juvenis ſubligatur. | 


From the account given of the Argonautæ we may conclude, that, 
though Homer was a ſuperior poet, Apollonius in this inſtance was a 
much better antiquary. 


(4 


FARTHER ARGUMENTS FROM THE NAMES OF THE PERSONS. 


Tur the Phrygians were not, at the time to which we allude, of ; 
Grecian extraction, or at all related to them by blood, is manifeſt from the _ 
teſtimony of Herodotus. He was an Afiatic, and a native of the fame 
coaſt ; and muſt have been acquainted with their hiſtory. He diſtinguiſhes 
them from the Helladians, and from all other nations. This he effects 
by ſaying, that they vied in antiquity with the Egyptians : that the 
Egyptians allowed their priority; and eſteemed their language to have 
been the moſt ancient of any. Whether this was literally true of their 
language, I will not pretend to determine. Thus much is certain, that 


i 


* De Errore Profan. Relig. c. xxvii. p. 53. 

+ It may be ſaid, that when Alexander came to the town of Ilium upon the ſea coaſt, the ehief 
deity was not Cybele, but Ahn, Minerva. This may be very true: but the worſhip was introduced 
by the Ionian, or Æolian colonies, who got poſſeſſion of thoſe parts ſome centuries before the birth 
of Alexander. But the ancient and original worſhip ftill prevailed in general; and was not for 
ſeveral ages extinguiſhed. Of Alexander's viſit, ſee Arrian. . i. p. 24 & 25, 

+ Herod, I. ii. c. 2. p. 103. 
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Herodotus eſteemed the Phrygians to have been one of the moſt ancient 
nations, by giving them the priority to Egypt. Now the Grecians never 
contended with the Egyptians about antiquity: for they were in great 
meaſure deſcended from them; and even the firſt ſettlements in the iſles of 
Iavan were poſterior to the peopling of the land of Ham. They muſt 
therefore, according to Herodotus, be ftill later than the Phrygians. At 
all cates they were a diſtin nation, and of another family. Hence, as the 
Tonic and Zolic colonies are ſuppoſed not to have been ſettled upon that 
continent at the era of Troy, no ſuch Grecian names as thoſe which 
Homer has introduced could have ſubſiſted in that part of the world. But 
he is not only guilty of this miſtake in reſpect to the Phrygians of Troas, 
and thoſe in their vicinity; but to all the allies in general. He allows, 
that the multitude was various ; and that different languages prevailed 
among them | % 


Io N yap xara acrv peya ] enixeptiy 
ANN S axauy YAWTTH TOAUTTESEWY avpomuy* 


To4oiv EXXGT05 AvTp TYLAWETW, oi TEP ROY Ele Iz. B. v. 803. 
As the auxiliaries about the city are many in number, and every nation has its 
peculiar language ; let every commander give out orders to the body to which he 
belongs. | | 


Notwithſtanding this, he hardly ever gives us a foreign national appella- 
tion ; but borrows all from Greece. We are told, that in the army of 
Hector there were * Lycians, Myſians, Carians, Thracians, Pelaſgi, Pæo- 
nians, and other different nations. Yet, though he owns this, he gives 
them names from a language to which they were totally ſtrangers. Thus 
he calls the leaders of the Cicones, and other * Thracians, Euprhe, Axapass 
Tlepwg: the chief of the Pæonians, INuparxprs ; of the Paphlagonians, 
Nox, of the Mzonians, AvriÞoc, vios Thunaperecs ; of the Lycians, 
T'Aauxeg, viog Ire; of the Myſians, Exoneg: among the Lycians flain 


* See the catalogue, II. B. from verſe 840 to 870. , 


61 
by * Patroclus are Eęuuag, Aug repog, IÞig, Eunrrog, TIoAvpeynos, Oparouperone, 
TayToX<o-. He ſpeaks of the Carians in particular as + BapCapoPwyor ; yet 
he gives their leader a Grecian name—ApuPmaxos, Texvev Nopioves, Many 
more inſtances may be found to this purpoſe throughout the Ilias, and the 
Odyſſea. This tends to confirm me more and more, that the hiſtory 
given by Homer in his poems was foreign both to Greece and to Phrygia. 
Had it been genuine, the national names would. have come unſought. 
But as he changed the ſcene of action, he was obliged to make an 
alteration in the names. And as he lived at a time when the coaſt of 
Aſia, from Rhodes to the Thracian Boſporus, had been for ſome centuries 
occupied by Grecians, he took the current appellations by which the na- 
tives were in his time diſtinguiſhed: But as there ſtill ſurvived in 
Phrygia, Lycia, I Lycaonia, Caria, and other: provinces; . many of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, who retained their primitive language, it would have 
been worth his while to have ſearched, and borrowed: from them; as it: 
would: have given his poem a greater appearance of truth. 


FARTHER. CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING. NAMES ; AND IAKEWISE of. 
| FAMILIES. . | 


Home ſeems to have been under ſome difficulties in forming the cha- 
raters of his other heroes, whom he brings from Greece. There were 
few hiſtories before the: Olympiads ;- and to theſe few very little truft was 
to be given. They were written in verſe ; and abounded with ſo much 
extravagance, that it was very difficult to ſeparate the fiction from tlie 
truth. Pherecydes Syrus came after. Homer, and is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who wrote 1n Proſe. And from his character, and from his fragments, 
we ay Judge concerning the hiſtories of preceding times. Thie reaſon 


* IC II. v. 415. 

+ Ic. B. v. 867, 

} The people of Lycaonia had preſerved their particular e in the time of St. Paul. See 
Acts, c. xiv. v. 11. 
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that his work has been for the moſt part loſt for ages, is, becauſe it was not 
worth preſerving. Beſides, there is reaſon to think, that, at the ſuppoſed 
æra of the Trojan war, writing was not introduced into Hellas. The 
hiſtory of the Cadmian letters is very uncertain. At whatever time ele- 
mentary characters may have been admitted, the antecedent gloom ſtill 
remained, and all ancient events were veiled in obſcurity. Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, * that geographers, in their deſcriptions of the earth, when they 
come to the ultimate of their knowledge, put down in their charts, that all 
beyond is wild and barren, dark and uncertain. In like manner hiſtorians, 
when they advance upwards towards the limits of traditional information, 
find all beyond equally barren and wild; and encounter the like darkneſs 
and uncertainty. Homer was engaged with ſuch a period of obſcurity: 
and as he was to tranſpoſe his hiſtory, and to adapt it to another age and 
a different race of men, he was obliged to find out new names and titles 
of diſtinction; all which were to be rendered conſiſtent with the language, 
manners, and traditions of that people for whom he wrote. In this he 
was aſſiſted by the national accounts, as far as they could be obtained. 
At other times he invented names and characters; and theſe he often made 
plauſible by ſome anecdotes with which he embelliſhed them, and by the 
genealogy of the perſons concerned. But as theſe characters are in great 
meaſure fictitious, he ſeldom riſes high in genealogy; but generally makes 
it terminate very ſoon in a deity. Thus Idomeneus of Crete was the ſon 
of Minos, the ſon of Jupiter: Polypœtes, the ſon of Pirithous, the ſon of 
jupiter: Tlepolemus the ſon of Hercules: Aſcalaphus and Ialmenus were 
the ſons of Mars: Parthenius the ſon of Hermes: Sarpedon the immediate 
ſon of jupiter; from whom many others are, ſooner or later, deſcended. 
Some are repreſented as the ſons of River Gods: among whom we find 
Meneſtheus, the ſon of Spercheius i in Theſſaly; and Aſius, Axius, Stentor, 
and Scamandrius, of the like lineage in Aſia and Thrace. Satnius, _ 


* Phat, Theſeus, init. 


63 
tion, and Æſepus, were born of * Naids; and Meſthles and Antiphos, two 
Mconians, of a + lake. 


He introduces Agamemnon as commander in chief, whom he ſtyles 
+ evpprpeicy, and Bac moruxpurow 1 Muxyne, King of the rich city M. 
cene. But there is no reaſon to think, that Mycene was ever a place of 
ſuch wealth and || eminence as Homer makes it: nor that any kingdom 
was of ſuch extent as that which he gives to this monarch. Mycene was 
neither ſo ancient, nor powerful, as either Argos or Lacedemon. We 
have therefore no Juſt grounds to ſuppoſe, that the people of Corinth and 
Sicyon, and the twelve cities of Achaia, and, additionally to theſe, all 
Arcadia, could in thoſe early times be fubordinate to a place of ſo little 
repute. For all its primitive ſplendor ſeems to be intirely fictitious : and 
to be found only in Homer. The wide rule given to it is. contradicted by 
the hiſtories of Corinth and other cities; as may be inferred from Plu- 
tarch, Strabo, and other writers. 


Homer beet the names of many of his heroes from provincial 
deities, known in his time; and whoſe names he had obtained in his 
various peregrinations. Among others, Achilles, Hector, Sarpedon, Ulyſſes, 
Helena, Caſtor, were reputed deities; who had their ſhrines and altars. 
Agamemnon was the title of a god, eſteemed at Sparta, and in ſome other 
places, the ſame as Zeus, or Jupiter. He was ſtyled eupuxpe.wr and evpuped+v, 
of an extenſive rule and dominion : and from this circumſtance the poet has 


* Par —Hyowdyy oy ape Noppy rex Nis. II. Z. v. 444. 
By de ar” Aioynoy, xa Tlniacoy as more NuuPy 


kata Abagbagen rex apuuori BaxoAiwn. Z. v. 22. 
Orpuyria3yy, r TY 179% , 
Oy Nop67 Texs Nis Orpurryi Tronmophu. T. v. 384. 
+ Tie o E,r Tw Tvyain Texe AH. B. v. 865. 
} Ir. A. v. 102, 355,—paſlim. * a 35 * 
II. H. v. 180. 


Thucydides mentions it as a mean place, Muxyyai pixpey yy; but ſuppoſes it was once of more 
repute; but gives no reaſon, L. i. c. 10. p. 9. | 
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given to his hero the wide command of which we have been ſpeaking; 
and made him ſovereign over the greater part of the Peloponneſus. 
Staphylus Naucratites, who was of Egypt, mentions, that the name Aga- 
memnon was a ſacred title, under which the Lacedæmonian Jupiter was 
worſhipped. Of this Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice *. Ayapeprore 
your Twa A a w Trapry Tyan la Erafurcg le rope. Staplylus mentions, that a 
certain Mamemnon Jupiter was worſhipped at Sparta. Lycophron in one 
part of his work intimates the contrary, and fays that the deity to whom 
the Spartans paid theſe divine honours was the great commander at Troy. 
Calandra, whom Agamemnon married, is accordingly made to er 

+ Ew2s 85 axoUuTYs, duwidog Nuw@nys avat, 

Zevs Trapriarais aipunois Ee. 

My huſband too, who will take me, though a captive, to bis bed, I. b2 led 
Hgamemmon Jupiter by the Spartans. | 


Meu rſius, Canterus, _ Potter, follow le *** . that many 
princes, and other perſonages, took upon them the titles of gods. This 
may be true. But Staphylus the hiſtorian does not tell us that Agamem- 
non the hero, but that Jupiter Agamemnon was the real ane of 8 
The ſame is to be found in Samet — | 


t 0 Aba Ayapeuyona az (wpocxuvel). 


Le Lacedæ manian worſhi þs an Agamemnon Tupiter. 


He does not ſay, Ayzpepvore Hpza, g Oeor; but, Ayapepurore A Tpooiuvti— 
a Jupiter called Agamemnon. It is therefore wonderful, that Lycophron 
ſhould have expreſſed himſelf above in the manner mentioned ; when in 
another place antecedently he had given evidence to the contrary, and in 
terms as plain as could be wiſhed : and this evidence is confirmed by his 
ſcholiaſt. The paſſage is in that part where the poet is (peaking of of Priam, 
who was ſlain at the tumulus or altar of Jupiter Hircius. 


„ -Cohort. p. 32. + Lycophron, v. 1123. 1 Legatio, p. 279. 
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* O aug rout Te + Vauνẽ,důupovog Tapes 
Keymdia mniyw veels KAAAUVEL WAIKW. 


The unfortunate Priam will be ſlain at the altar of n and grace 
its baſis with his boary hair. 4 


We find, that the hiſtory could not relate to the hero, who was neither 
deified nor dead at that time. It was more ancient; and it accordingly 
occurs at Troy, a part of the world quite foreign to Sparta: here the 
natives made it, according to this poet, an additional title of their chief 
deity ; the ſame as Jupiter Epxiog, Hircius. Agamemnon Zeus was like- 
wiſe to be found in the vicinity of Athens, where a tribe, named Laperſz, 
worſhipped Jupiter with this title annexed. I Aazrepoa, dnpo; Arras, ela 
Aug Ayapeuvorcg cr iepov. The Laperſez are a tribe in Attica, where there 
is a temple of Jupiter Agamemnon. Upon which the ſcholiaſt further ob- 
ſerves, —\ "Opecovupecs ouv To Acme Au Aryapepvuy 0 orig em. Tpoiay EoTpareu- 
ce. Agamemnon, who engaged in the expedition to Troy, had the ſame name 
and ſecondary title as the Fupiter of the Laperſians in Attica. From this it 
is plain, that Agamemnon the hero, and Agamemnon Jupiter, were two 
diſtinct perſons, and the hero was denominated from the deity. Mention 
likewiſe is made by Euſtathius of Jupiter Agamemnon at Sparta. {| Aoxe: 
evoywg Tape Aaxue: Zevg Ayaptruy enidernus ewe. Ayoapepuvuv yap Evpu- 
Apel, xa Zeug Evpuredeov. T here ſeems to have been ſome propriety in the La- 
cedemonians, when they added to Fupiter the epithet Agamemnon ; for Aga- 
memnon had wide rule, and Jupiter extenſive command. He ſeems however 
to make a diſtinction where there was no difference, by ſaying that 
eupurpel ay belonged to the hero, and eupupeduy to the god: whereas it is ma- 
nifeſt that one perſon only was worſhipped, and theſe epithets belonged 
to that one; who was the ſame as the Jupiter Hircius at Ilium, and 


* Caſſandra, v. 335. This inconſiſtence confirms me in the opinion which I always held, that the 
latter part of the Caſſandra has ſuffered ſome alteration, 

+ Inſtead of 7 Ayaueuyorcs 

} Scholia ad Lycophron. v. 1369. 

$ Ibid. 

[| Euſtathins in Homerum. II. B. v. 127. 
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Jupiter Agamemnon of the Laperſæ in Attica. When therefore Homer 
| borrowed this ſecondary title, Ayapepvey, for the leader of his armies, he 
had an eye to thofe epithets of the Spartan Jupiter: and to theſe were 
owing the high rule and extenfive dominion which he gave to his hero. 
For he attributed to him not only the ſovereignty of Corinth, Arcadia, and 
Achaia, but alſo * roXaaigy v,coo, xa: Ap, Tar! evarotw: e rule over 
many iſlands in the /Egean ſea; and over all Argolis. But the whole is ideal. 
No ſuch extenfive dominion exiſted in thoſe times. The ſuppoſition is 
contrary to all ancient hiſtory. 


THE PURPORT OF THE TERM AGAMEMNON. 


I susPECT, that the name Agamemnon is an Egyptian compound ; and 
conſequently imported into Greece. It related to the deity Memnon, ſaid 
to be the ſame as Oſymandis, whoſe ſplendid temple at Thebes was de- 
nominated from him + Memnonium, and who was himſelf ſtyled 4 Bao:- 
Azvg Baomew, King of Kings. The deity and the worthip were probably 
firſt brought to Argos and Lacedzmon by the Danaidæ and Melampodes, 
when they came from Egypt: for though the poet adopted a great number 
of new names for his heroes, yet he retained ſome which were apparently 

from that part of the world. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that among the 
Athenian families ſeveral were of Egyptian extraction. & Tov yap Hery 
Toy Tata MeveoVews Tu aTparevoavTog wg Tpoiey Favepws A i ν,,᷑ꝗavra, 
x. r. a, Diodorus is certainly in the right; for Petes, or rather Pete, was 
a religious title, and is to be found prefixed to the names of prieſts in 
Egypt, as well as in Perſis, of which I have elſewhere given many inſtances. 
Meneſtheus alſo, the ſon of Petes, was apparently of the ſame original. 
It is a compound of Menes-theuth, or Menes Deus, the God Menes. 


* Ir. B. v. 108. $ Hecaizus Abderites apud Suidam. 
+ Diod. Sic, I. ii, p. 109. Rhodom, $ Diod, Sic. I. i. p. 25, | 
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For * Plato informs us, that by @:v9, Theuth, was by the Egyptians 
ſignified the Deity : from whence came Oteg of the Greeks, and Deus 
of the Latins. In like manner Menelaus was an Egyptian appellation, 
which Homer imported from a province of that country called Menelaites. 
Some have thought that the Grecian Menelaus, during his detention in 
the river Nile, gave name to the region. But the hiſtory of Menelaus 
in Egypt is a fable. How 1s it poſſible to be conceived, that a perſon 
driven by ſtreſs of weather, with a parcel of ſhattered ſhips, into an har- 
bour, ſhould be able to bequeath his name to a large province in an 
extenſive and well-eſtabliſhed kingdom, and to found there the principal 
city, which he ſeems immediately to have abandoned. Dion Chry- 
ſoſtom ſays very truly— ＋ Nopo; an a'T# xaxnupevcg, u x, Et r Es-, 
za Tp0; onryov aPirero. By which is meant, that no chance-adventurer, 
and interloper, during his temporary abode, could have given name to a 


Nome of Egypt 2. 


I have mentioned my opinion, that Agamemnon was an Egyptian 
compound, and related to Memnon, the deity of Thebes. Aga ſeems to 
have been an ancient title for a leader, analogous to Ayog of the Greeks. 
It is found in the compoſition of many names, ſuch as Agenor, Agamedes, 
Agameſtor, Agathyrſus, and the name before us: by which was ſigni- 
hed—Dux Memnon. Ayog nyo, Ayu, nyo. Ayo; riuuiuræ rov. Heſy- 
chius. Ayer iagaoas ep GTO TE GYEV TE5 AGES. Phavorinus. | 


* Plato in Ephebo—evy -Aryurrw Ozv9, Vol. ii. p. 18. See Philo apud Euſeb. P. E. I. i. c. 9. 
p. 32. Clemens, Strom. I. i. p. 356. Owöb, and Ou the ſame as Hermes. 

Dion Chryſoſtom. Orat. xi. p. 188. 

: Men- el- ai, from whence the Grecians formed Menelaus and Menelaites, MeyeAairys, is literally — 
Menis Dei Nomus, or Inſula. 
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CF THE CHIEF HEROES IN THE GRECIAN ARMY, AND OF THEIR EXTRAOR- 
DINARY PRESERVATION. 


AxoTHER difficulty, which I believe can never be ſatisfactorily cleared 
up, is the preſervation of the chief leaders for ſo long a time, when 
we conſider the circumſtances in which they were engaged. Homer calls 
them "Hyewores and Kopavo., Generals and Commanders, who ſurvived all the 
dangers and viciſſitudes of war a much longer time than common expe- 
rience warrants. They came from different provinces of Greece, and are 
for the moſt part mentioned in the catalogue given in the fecond book by 
the poet, and occur again in the courſe of the poem. Their number 
appears to be forty- ſix: but as there are others of great note not mentioned 
there, theſe muſt be added to that liſt. Such are the ſons of Neſtor, An- 
tilochus, and Thraſymedes ; and the five leaders under Achilles, men- 
tioned as perſons of great proweſs ; alſo Patroclus, and Automedon, till 
ſuperior. - II. v. 171, and 219. Theſe are in number nine, which makes 
the total of the principal perſons in the poem no leſs than fifty-five. 
All theſe are ſpecified as alive in the tenth year of the war, excepting 
one perſon : it ſeems, he was the firſt who ſtepped on ſhore upon their 
landing, and was ſlain by Hector. He was upon this account called Pro- 
teſilaus: by which we find that the name is fictitious, and a ſtrong inti- 
mation is given that his hiſtory is a fable. The heroes, then, who 
ſurvived, are in number fifty and four. Now, as theſe were all in a ſtate 
of full manhood, and ſome of them advanced in years, how comes it that 
not one of them ſhould be killed in the courſe of nine years and more? 
The only reaſon that can be given is the fame that has been brought 
before: by which we are told, that no operations againſt the city com- 
menced till the tenth year. They could not be killed if they never 
fought. To this the ſame anſwer muſt be given which was urged before, 
that the hiſtory is paſt all belief. And though ſome expeditions are men- 
tioned to have been undertaken at a diſtance, yet that excuſe will not 
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prove ſufficient for the nine years' inactivity of the main army, when the 
city and enemy were before them. But let us grant, that they might 
eſcape the dangers of battle: yet what could preſerve them from the 
other contingences of war; ſuch as ſickneſs, and accidents of various 


kinds. It is not to be credited, that out of fifty-four perſons of different 


ages, expoſed to the inconveniences of a camp near a marſh, and to win- 
ter campaigns, the peſtilence at one time raging, not one ſhould be taken 
off in nine years. Theſe circumſtances, though they may be palliated 
and extenuated by thoſe who with to be deceived, yet are of themſelves 
ſufficient to overturn the whole hiſtory of Troy and its ſiege. 


_ _RECAPITULATION. 


FroM this ſeries of evidence I have been led to form theſe conclu- 
fions concerning the armament of the Grecians, and of the War, as 
deſcribed by Homer ; and have determined it to be a mere fiction. I 
have ſhown, that in thoſe early times no ſuch remote alliances could 
have been formed as have been deſcribed by the poet ; nor could any 
ſuch diſtant intercourſe have ſubſiſted. For, according to Thucydides 
and Plutarch, and other the beſt hiſtorians, Greece was in a very unſettled 
ſtate at that time ; and overrun by the wandering Pelaſgi, and a race of 
formidable banditti. Hence this great armament is as incredible as the 
cauſe of it is ridiculous. There is no accounting for the inactivity of the 
Grecians, when they were landed before Troy ; nor for their watting their 
time upon foreign objects ; and neglecting the town, againſt which they 
had encamped, and where all their views centered. In ſhort, according 
to Homer, the place was not taken till after nine years, which, by his own 
evidence, might have been ſtormed in as few hours. The very ſubſiſting 
of an army for nearly ten years in a foreign country, and without recruits, 
is not to be believed: and the duration of the ſhips for ſo long a ſeaſon is 
alike incredible. During this time no correſpondence was kept up with 
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their mother- country: Achilles knew nothing of his father, though at 
the diſtance of about three days' fail : and he was ignorant of his ſon, who 
was {till nearer. And if the duration of the ſhips is incredible, the dura- 
tion of the heroes is more extraordinary : both paſt all belief. 


THE OPINIONS OF SOME LEARNED PERSONS AMONG THE ANCIENTS, 
CONCERNING BOTH THE CITY AND WAR OF TROY. 


Ix conſequence of theſe inconſiſtences, and the contradictory accounts 
of difterent writers, Dion Chryſoſtom was induced to write his * Ora- 
tion we. Ts Inv py A But we have far earlier authority, and of 
more weight, than can be obtained from this writer, however learned. 
It is the atteſtation of that great philoſopher, Anaxagoras, the preceptor 
of Socrates, who was born very early, about the 1xx Olympiad. He 
reſided during the latter part of his liſe at + Lampſacus ; which was a 
city of Phrygia, upon the Helleſpont ; and by many included in the 
particular region called Troas, where Troy was ſuppoſed to have ſtood. 
As he was in the vicinity of Ilium, at the diſtance of a ꝗ few miles, he 
had every opportunity to get intelligence, and muſt have obtained the 
beſt grounds to form his opinion. And his opinion was, that the whole 
poem was an allegory. Of this we are informed by Phavorinus, and 
Diogenes Latrtius. Aoxe: frog d Avazayopas (xala 10; pe Tlavro- 
Gary IoTopis) Ty Opnps Tomow anoPyvaode tai EI apeTy; a d . He 
was the firſt, as we are informed by Phavorinus in his Various Hiſtory, who 
gave out, that the poems of Homer were an allegorical deſcription of virtue and 
juſtice. He ſays that Anaxagoras was the firſt : hence we learn, that there 
were || others afterwards, who took the whole to have been an apologue z 


* Orat. xi. p. 151. 
+ Lampſacus in Troas. Strabo, I. xiii. p. 879—9. 
+ From Lampſacus to Abydus were 24 miles : to Dardanum 9 : to Ilium 12,=45, 
; Diogenes Laertius, I. ii. p. 86. Anaxagoras. 


1 Athen@us, I. xi. p. 510, S11; 
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and among theſe was Zeno. A perſon likewiſe in * Athenæus mentions 
it as his opinion, that the purport was morality. This prevailed long 
afterwards, as appears from Baſil the Great. + Hara 4 Tomo: ru O une 
pEννα ETTW ETUWYOG, Kat MAYTE α,,] mpeg ruro Cee. The wheie that Homer has 
written is an encomium upon virtue: every part of the poem tens to that pur- 
poſe. There were {till others of early date, who did not believe the war to 
have been a real event, though they differed about the purport ; and ſup- 
poſed, that the deities introduced by the poet were merely phyſical 
qualities.— Kara de Toy Puornov Noyov A , νν wy, uv . T% Up 
oToryeic, Aba de er. Oporno ig. — Apns ge a@pooury.— Hey de er anp. Ap ref 

— Epuns ds 0 Noyes, AnTtw de aPOpoorury. HFfaioros de To cop. 
Sar bog ds ro vypov. Diogenes Laërtius proceeds to tell us, that Anaxagoras 
was greatly confirmed in his opinion of its being an allegory by a friend at 
the ſame place :—{ Ex TX de Tpoorma. Ts Noys Myrtpodwpor Tov Au- 
Knvov, YVwpipeey OVF% GUTOU, cv u. ro oroudara To Tlowrou Teps Tyv 
Quo Tpayparerav. Meircdorus of Lampſacus, who was the acquaintance 
of Anaxagoras, contributed much to his opinion; for be was the firſt who 
endeavoured to ſhow, that the purpoſe of the Poet was concerning the works of 


nature. | | 


de TEA v1. 


He accordingly imagined, that Agamemnon was the air, and no 
real perſon. Aya¹ν]ę]⁰ͤsp Tov ape Myrpodrgos eU ahanyopres. Metro- 
dorus ejtcemed Agamemnon to be allegorically the air. Heſychius. Tatianus 
Aſſyrius, p. 262, mentions Metrodorus, and gives atteſtation to his 
opinion, though he does not approve of it. Myrpedwpos Je 6 Ampaxyvos 
& Tw re Ownps Mev eunlus die T, TAIT £G ANMIYOpIAY WETAY WM OUTE Yap 
Hfar, ours Abner, ure Ala, rur tives now, omep ol rug Wepiconug auro;, N. 
r Ka TTY EY OIRKOT NT EG" 
xau Toy *ExTopes de, x. Tov ANN d, xa Tov AYRptjevoua, Xo ran rag 


* Athenzus, l. xii. p. 510, 511. + Scholia in IL. T. v. 74. 
+ Baſil, Magnus — gg rug Ness. $ Diog. Laert. I. ii. p. 86. Anaxagoras. 
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A e Eee Te, wa: Bapbapeg, ou Ty EXvy, 1 Tw Hapid, Ty; eur; 
Ouceœg i org, XXf1v O01 0v0pPhUcts ecerre r peνννν t 0udevo; org Twy eie nero 
c pνν,˙. Met rodorus of Lampſacus talks very idly in his treatiſe upon 
Homer, in which he tries to turn every thing ts allegory : for he does not 
Believe that Funo, or Minerva, or Jupiter, were thoſe perſonages, in honour 
of whom people have built ſo many ſacred incloſures and temples, but phyſical 
ſubflances and elementary phenomena. In conſequence of this, you will be 
obliged to allow, that Hector, Achilles, and Agamemnon, and the whole 
aſſemblage of Greeks, as well as Barbarians, together with Helena and Paris, 
related all to nature, and were indirectly brought upon the flage to denote phy- 
fical economy ; maſmuch as no ſuch perſons ever really exiſted. 1 ſhall ſay 
nothing of this learned writer's mode of argument. Let it ſuffice, that he 
ſpeaks of the hypotheſis about nature and natural cauſes as idle and fooliſh ; 
and it may be ill grounded: but this is of no conſequence in the preſent 
inquiry. It is manifeſt, from this very author, that Metrodorus placed no 
faith in the hiſtory of the Trojan war: and we have ſeen that Anaxagoras 
paid as little regard to it. They therefore tried to find out expedients, in 
order to explain the purpoſe of the poet. In this they differed from each 
other, and may have been both equally wide of the mark: but in the 
main article, with which only we are concerned, they agree perfectly; 
and intimate ſtrongly, that there was no ſuch war as is deſcribed by 
Homer, and that all the perſons ſuppoſed to have been engaged in it 
were fictitious. The cauſe of the war, according to all the poets, was the 
judgment of Paris, and his deciſion in favour of Venus; and though 
many, in the later times of Greece, may have looked upon this as a true 
hiſtory, yet thoſe of more early days eſteemed the whole as a fable. 
They maintained that it was a mere allegory, and fignified a contention 
between virtue and vice. Accordingly, a perſon in Athenæus fays—* EY 
de Onpur, xa. T1v Ts Tiapidog rxpioi u Twv TRAGITERWY MeTounoWa idovns ges ape- 
T1 ouoav ouyxpow. I aſſert, that the judgment of Paris was among the 


* Athenæus, I. xii. p. 510. 
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more early people of Greece looked upon as merely a conteft between virtue 
and vice. But if the grounds of the war were ideal, why ſhould 
we blame thoſe learned men, Metrodorus and Anaxagoras, for making 


the war itſelf allegorical? Their evidence cannot poſſibly be contro- 
verted. | 
| 


As I have before mentioned, they lived in Phrygia ; and in, or very 
near, that particular part called afterwards * Troas. The coaſt, which 
was of no great extent, muſt have been entirely known to them : they 
had every advantage towards making an accurate inquiry ; and as they 
were men of great knowledge and curiofity, they would hardly omit 
any opportunity of information. We may therefore fairly preſume, that 
they were not unacquainted with the pretended ſcene of action, which 
was in their neighbourhood. In their views and inquiries they could 
find nothing ſatisfactory. One reaſon undoubtedly was, becauſe neither 
any remains of 'Troy, nor the name of the place itſelf, were to be found 
In the whole region. The evidence of theſe two perſons, both from 
their character and ſituation, is attended with great weight: and they 
maintained, that no ſuch war as is deſcribed by Homer, between the 
Grecians and Trojans, was ever carried on. Their evidence is ſo cir- 
cumſtanced and fo deciſive, that I do not ſee how it is poſſible to ſet it 


aſide : it would have been ſufficient, ſingly, to have overturned the whole 
hypotheſis of Troy. 


Thus the moſt ancient writers, who were of Afia, and conſequently the 
beſt judges, either deny the principal events of this war, or totally reject 
it. Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, was of this part of the world, and 


thinks there may have been ſome expedition againſt the people of Phrygia, 


whom he calls Teucri. But he ſtill + inſiſts, that Helena was never there. 


* Strabs, I. xiii, p. 881-2, + Herod. I. ii. c. 118. p. 157. 
1 


And whereas there were ſome Cyprian verſes, which mentioned her being 
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carried to Ilium, he holds them in no eſtimation: on the contrary, he 
rejects them with the utmoſt contempt, and ſhows as little reſpect for 
Homer, whom he looks upon as equally fabulous. He accordingly ſays 
with the utmoſt diſdain—— #* Ownpog pev vuv tau Te Kumpa emer N . 
Away with them together: a long farewell to each, both to the Cyprian 
verſes and Homer. Euripides likewiſe affirms, that Helena never was at 
Troy d nas Opuyns. She was never ſeen in that country. In con- 
{ſequence of theſe contradictions, Scaliger ſays very juſtly of the Grecians, 
—+Þ U/que adeo nullus nugandi modus, nullus pudor horas in bis perdendi fuit 
Græculis iſtis, qui nibil diſertum fine mendacio efje putarunt. If then He- 
lena never was at Troy, the expedition and ten years fiege on her account 
muſt neceſſarily come to nothing. Two plays of Euripides, the Electra 
above mentioned, and the Helena, are founded upon this principle, that 
ſhe was never there, but that a S cloud, and || phantom, was ſubſtituted 
in her place. In ſhort, the whole hiſtory of Troy is a cloud, and every 
hero a phantom. 


Beſide theſe writers there was a learned female, Heſtiæa Alexandrina, 
who wrote concerning © Troy, but could never find out where it was 
fituated. It is remarkable, that ſhe was a native of the very city Troas, 
oppoſite to Tenedos, and near Mount Lectum, a part of the country 
where Troy, if it ever had exiſted, muſt have ſtood. She lived within a 
mile or two of the very ſpot to which Homer ſeems to aſſign it; but 
made no diſcoveries here, nor any where elſe. In reſpect to the city 
Ilium above, which appears to many to have the beſt claim, ſhe, like 
Demetrius and Strabo, ſhowed, from its fituation, that it could not poſ- 


* Herod. I. ii. c. 118. p. 157. 
+ Electra, v. 1281. 
+ Animadverfiones in Euſeb. Chron. Appendix, p. 49. 
0 Nee ng ayanua. Helena, v. 1235. 

Ou yAdev Et Y Tewad', AX S¹νι⁰αοιν . Ib. v. 588, 
q Strabo, I. xiii. p. 900. 
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ſibly be the Troy of * Homer. This is the evidence of a native of the 
very diſtrict: and if there were no city, there could be no war. 


Nor was this the opinion of Herodotus only, but of Stefichorus alfo, 
who was much earlier than Herodotus and the writers above : for he 
wrote about the 42d Olympiad. Dion Chryſoſtom ſays—+ Toy jev Trron- 
oper ev Ty do repy od Ne, ori ro TAPATAY v THEUTERY j EXevy udapore. Ste- 
fichorus maintained, that Helena never was upon the ſea. The authority of 
Stefichorus is of great weight, as he was a ſerious writer, and fo early. 
It is however ſaid, that he was ſtruck 4 blind by Venus, and retracted all 
that he had affirmed. But this idle fable carries with it its own confuta- 
tion. Befides Dion Chryſoſtom tell us, that this affertion about Helena 
was § ey vn deren wn, in one of his laſt compoſitions; and, as I underſtand it, 

after he was blind: which precludes all ſuppoſition that the misfortune 

was a judgment. But we muſt at all rates ſet aſide this idle notion of 
judicial blindneſs, and abide by the original opinion of that very early 
writer, Steſichorus: from him we learn, for certain, that the rape of 
Helena was a fable. 


May we not therefore ſay with Chryſoſtom, after he had dwelt long 
upon theſe inconſiſtent hiſtories—|] Tavre x evuryoy comorar Tw or, Kai 
ihne euruers ; Do they not all appear to be nothing but illuſions, mere 
dreams, and incredible tales? The ſame author adds ſoon after, The whole 
hiſtory is ſo extravagant—wore xa Ty Owns Tor.ow ophug ay TiVa bie eu- 
ey, x TETO CNpLTov, KO c that the poems of Homer at large may be 
juſtly eſteemed a mere dream, and that dream very indeterminate and obſcure. 


* Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 894. 

+ Dion Chryſoſtom. Orat. xi. p. 162. 

} Conon apud Photium, p. 432.— Tertullian. De Anima, p. 290. C. 

$ Dion Chryſoſtom. p. 186.—Photius, p. 431. | q 
|! Dion Chryſoſtom. Orat. xi. p. 186. | | | 1 
I Ibid. : * 
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Let us then awake from theſe illuſions, and at laſt ſubmit to the truth. 
* Cujuſuis hominis eft errare  nullius, niſi inſipientis, in errore perſeverare. 
Were any modern hiſtory of whatever country attended with the fiftieth 
part of the inconſiſtences with which the war of Troy abounds, it would 
be ſet aſide at once, and rejected with ſcorn. 


CONCERNING THE ARGUMENT, WHICH IS FOUNDED UPON THE MANY 
MEMORIALS OF THE TROJAN WAR SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN EXTANT 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


IT is imagined, that one great proof of the Trojan war may be obtained 
from the ſettlements, made in various parts of the earth by the people 
who had been engaged on each fide. This notion is countenanced by the 
names of thoſe ſettlements, and of the cities there founded : for by theſe 
memorials the hiſtory of thoſe emigrants is ſaid to be plainly traced out. 
But the misfortune is, that theſe hiſtories are ſuperabundant, and defeat 
the purpoſe for which they were introduced, and ruin all credibility. 
The accounts of these peregrinations and ſettlements are ſo extraordinary, 
that nothing ſimilar can be found in the annals of the world. After con- 
queſt, thoſe who are ſubdued are generally reduced to ſuch a ſtate, as to 
be little able, or deſirous, to make foreign expeditions. When the enemy 
has left them and their country entirely, they have no occaſion to look out 
for new ſettlements ; for they have more ground than they can well occupy 
after having been thinned by war. There is not the leaſt reaſon for them 
to quit the land of their anceſtors. On the other hand, the victors muſt 
be glad to return to their native homes, and to enjoy all thoſe family con- 
nexions, from which they have been ſeparated ſo long, and which are ſo 
dear among men. But after the ruin of Troy, there ſeems to have been a 
general diffipation both of the conquerors and conquered, who are alike 


* Cicer, Philip. xii, c. 2, p. 697. Gronoyii. 
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ſcattered over the face of the earth. * Homer intimates ſtrongly, that 
Eneas remained in his native country, and there reigned, and his + poſte- 


rity after him. But other writers maintain, that he fled to Italy, and 
founded a kingdom in Latium. 


Some denied this, and inſiſted, that he ſettled with his ſon Aſcanius 
near 4 Olympus in Macedonia: while others held, that he retired towards 
Mantinea in Arcadia, where he built a city called d Capuæ. I have be- 
fore mentioned, that the people of Scepſis, who lived in the region of 
Troas, would not allow that Aſcanius ever left the country; ſo that the 
whole of his going to Italy, and founding Alba Longa, was a fable. They 
maintained, that Scepſis was the city of /Eneas ; and the later Scepſis was 
built jointly by his ſon, and by Aſtyanax, the ſon of Hector; and that 
they both reigned || there. A like kingdom was founded by Helenus in 
Epirus and Chaonia : and another by ** Antenor upon the Eridanus, at 
the upper part of the Adriatic. Menelaus was driven to ++ Egypt, where 
he built a city, and founded a colony in a large province, which was 
denominated from him Menelaites. Some of his captives paſſed higher 
up (by whoſe permiſſion we know not), and built Troja Agyptiaca upon 
the Arabian fide of the 44 Nile. He alſo viſited Iapygia, where he made 
an d offering of his wife's old ſhoes. It is faid, that Idomeneus ſettled in 


* Homer. Il. T. v. 307. 

+ Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 906. 

} Toy pev Aiveiay wer Ayyio8 T8 TATE, HOU T8 Tag, Acuoy alpuroavra WXEVT HI” KAL OL EY o 
re Toy MaxeSovixoy Oxvunoy $amw, oi 0s mept Tyy Mayriweiny Ts Agra diag xurioa Kamvas. Strabo, 
I. xiii. p. 905. 

þ Ibid. 

[| Ibid. p. 904. 

J Priamiden Helenum Graias regnare per urbes. TO En. I. iii. v. 295. 

* Strabo, 1. i. p. 83.— l. xiii. p. 905. 

++ Homer. Odyſſ. A. v. 351.—Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 1155. C.—Pliny, I. v. c. 31. p. 283. 

tt Strabo, I. xvii. p. 1152. BY. 
I Lycophron, v. 855. ——0dapapros aonepas 


ss the Scholia. 
Aoxepas, Ve vroTmuoatrur, Heſych. 
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the Regio * Salentina ; and + Philoctetes near him, in the province of 
Lucania. Diomedes, who came from Argos, betook himſelf to Arpi, in 
＋ Daunia, where he is ſaid to have built Arguripe and Canuſium. Hard 
by, Metabus, with a body of Pylians from Neſtor's army, founded { Meta- 
pontum. Pyrrhus got poſſeſſion of || Epirus: and Phidippus built Ephyra 
in the ſame part of the world. Even Agamemnon, ſuppoſed to be forced 
by ſtreſs of weather into Crete, built three ¶ cities in that iſland, which is 
ſaid to have had one ** hundred before. A body of Locrians got poſſeſſion 
of part of FF Bruttia, towards the extremity of Italy: and another body of 
them (for what reaſon is not well known) paſſed over to 4 Africa, and 
there took up their habitation. A party of Bœötians went as far as the 
Gymnaſiæ, or J Balearic Iſlands: for what reaſon is equally unknown. 
Teucer was of the ſmall ifland Salamis ; which, one would imagine, after 
ſuch a war could not have been ſufficiently populous to have ſent out 
colonies. Yet we are told that he retired to Cyprus, and there built 
Salamis Nova. Some time after he is ſaid to have betaken himſelf to 
Spain, a voyage in thoſe times of no ſmall length, and there to have built 
Carthago Nova. Hence we read in Silius Italicus 


<q Dat Carthago viros, Teucro fundata vetuſto. 


And as if this were not ſufficient, the ſame perſon, with ſome of that body 
which had ſerved under him, paſſed the ſtraits of Hercules, and proceeded 


* Virgil. En. 1. iii. v. 400. 

+ Strabo, 1. vi. p. 390.—Virgil. En. I. iii. v. 402. 

$ Strabo, 1. vi. p. 434.— Lycophron and Scholia, v. 592. 

& Velleius Paterculus, I. i. c. 1. p. 1. Alſo Steph. Byzant. 

{| Velleins Paterculus, ibid. | 

q Mycen, Tegea, Pergamum. Ibid. 

Called :zxr0umas. Hom. Il. B. v. 649. 

++ Hic et Naricii poſuerunt moœnia Locri. Virg. 1. iii. v. 399. See Servius. 
i! Libyco habitantes littore Locros,—Ibid. 1. xi. v. 205. 

&& Lycophron, v. 633. See the Scholia. 

n Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina—. Hor, 1. i. O. 7, v. 28.—Strabo, l. xiv, p. 1001. B. 
4 Sil. Italicus, I. iii. v. 308. 
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as high up as * Gallicia, where they built a city named Hellenis, and 


another called + Amphilochus. All which is incredible, 


Let us now come to Ulyſſes, who, we are told, was carried to the coaſt 
of Barca, and 4 Cyrene, in Libya. And that he was in Spain, is maintained 
from a city upon the Atlantic Ocean, between the Tagus and the river 


Anas, in the country of the F Turditani. Strabo mentions many places in 


its vicinity; but ſays that it ſtood above them all, in a mountainous 
region: and that it was called Odyfſea, It received its name, as we find 
it intimated, from Ulyſſes, who founded this city, and a temple of 
Minerva : || "Yep de run Tomwv ev Ty opewn dencvuras Oduooru, xo T0 itpov re 
Abnvag ty aury, The author affords the teſtimony of Poſidonius and Arte- 
midorus in proof of this hiſtory ; and alſo of Aſclepius Myrleanus, who 
lived in that country: © Ourog de uc urournuara T1g mar; Ths Oduootus 
&v Tw ttpw Trg Alma, aomidag TpooTiratrTANeUoOas, xa axpooroMuc. He affirm- 
ed, that in the temple of Minerva were monuments of Ulyſſes and of his wan- 
dering, ſuch as ſhields and the brazen prows of ſhips. Thus we find, if we 
may credit the report, that there were ſeveral monuments of Ulyſſes, and 


his peregrinations, in this temple of Minerva ; and particularly the ſhields 


of his followers, and the prows of the ſhips which he navigated. At this 
rate one would naturally ſuppoſe, that he took up his abode among the 
people of theſe parts; and bequeathed theſe monuments of his gratitude to 
the goddeſs who preſerved him. But the whole is inconſiſtent with the 
current hiſtory of this hero. If ſuch a perſon ever exiſted, the moſt ample 
account of him is to be found in Homer. And he tells us, that after the 
ruin of Troy Ulyſſes departed in twelve ſhips, and landed upon the oppc- 


* Strabo, I. iii. p. 236, 7.—See Juſtin. I. xliv. c. 3. p. 612. Delph. 
+ Strabo, ibid. 
t Ulyflis ara. Strabo, I. xvii. p. 1195, Bwwos Ofoooews,—Tes d appt Evpriv, na ACUTTINGS MAG" 
*. Lycophron, v. 648. See Scholia. | 
4 Strabo, I. iii. p. 228. | 
| Tbid. p. 236 & p. 223. 
I Ibid, 
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ſite coaſt of * Iſmarian Thrace ; which was little more than one day's fail, 
From thence, after having plundered the natives, he was driven off, and 
carried by a violent ſtorm to the coaſt of the Lotophagi in Africa. In a 
day or two he departed from hence, and arrived in the country of the Cy- 
clopians, ſuppoſed to have been in Sicily. His ſtay here was very ſhort, 
and in a few days we find him landed in the region of Aolus. In a month 
he went from thence for Ithaca ; but was driven back to the place which 
he had left, where he met with a cold reception. Being inſtantly diſ- 
miſſed, he quitted a ſecond time the iſland of Molus, and croſſed over to 
the country of the Læſtrygons, a Sicilian people—F Aziorpuyores 08 vw At- 
Two. The Laſtrygens, who are now called Leontini. Heſych. Here he loſt 
eleven ſhips out of twelve, and all the crew were murdered ; and the laſt 
and only ſhip left was thunderſtruck, and foundered ſomewhere near the 
coaſt of Sicily. How then could the Turditani, a remote people in Spain, 
get thoſe ſhields, and the prows from the ſhips of Ulyſſes? And how 
could this hero have ever reſided upon, or even reached, any coaſt upon 
the Atlantic, who, if we may truſt to Homer, was never beyond the 
Circean Promontory? Strabo adds, that according to many writers— 
T A pup 1X1 v, EXEIVE TRAVIS, x ANA), TWY E Ts Tpwixs Tops YEE 
5e re were in theſe parts numberleſs other tokens of the wandering of 
Ulyſſes, and of thoſe events which enſued after the war of Troy. But if theſe 
other evidences, however numerous, were no better founded than the 
former, they never can merit our confidence. Of whatever nature they 
may have been, the writers appealed to think proper to conceal them. 


COROLLARY. 


THERE were undoubtedly many expeditions undertaken, and colonies 
founded, very early by the maritime powers of Tyre and Sidon, and ſome 


* Homer. Odyſſ. I. v. 39, &c. 
+ Twy meps A, dv KuxAwnas nai Agiorpuryoyas, ateves rag. Strabo, I. i. p. 38. 

-— Thucydides, I. vi. c. 2. p. 378. 
3 Strabo, I. iii. p. 223. B. 
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neighbouring cities. But theſe operations were carried on by degrees, 
and in different ages ; whereas thoſe of which we have been treating were 
performed nearly at the ſame time by fugitives from two exhauſted armies. 
We have ſeen that ſettlements are ſuppoſed after this war to have been 
made in Egypt and Arabia ; in Cyprus, and upon the coaſt of Africa; in 
ſeveral parts of Italy; and at the Balearic Iflands ; alſo in Spain near the 
banks of the Iberus ; and upon the Atlantic beyond Gades ; and laſtly in 
Gallicia, near the promontory called now Cape Finiſterre, which was 
looked upon as the moſt weſtern boundary of Europe. And moſt of theſe 
ſettlements were effected by the people mentioned within the ſpace of 
ſeven or eight years ; which is on many accounts incredible. Add to this, 
that the hero of Salamis is faid to have built Carthago Nova in Iberia : 
conſequently it muſt have been founded ſome centuries before the more 
ancient * city in Africa, from which it was named. This is inconſiſtent 
and abſurd, and confutes itſelf. Hence we may perceive with what a 
ſeries of fabulous hiſtories the war of Troy is attended. 


CONCERNING THE HEROES WHO WERE DEIFIED. 


Ox circumſtance is ſaid to have enſued after this war of Troy, which, 
if true, would diſtinguiſh it from all other wars. Moſt of the principal 
perſons engaged in it are faid to have had after their deaths divine honours 
paid to them. And this not only in Greece, but in various' parts of the 
world, whither, one would imagine, their names could never have reached ; 
and where they could not at any rate have been entitled to ſuch regard. 
Among thoſe who were raiſed to theſe diſtinguiſhed honours, was Sarpedon, 


* Carthago Nova was built long after the ſuppoſed æra of Troy. It was of Panic original, and 
founded by that Aſdrubal who preceded Hamilcar of Barca. It was of late date in compariſon of 
the other city; and ſtill further removed from the time of Troy. Kapyy3 7 vea——x7101% Ac. 
Strabo, I. iii. p. 238. C. Yet ſome have thought it built by Teucer of Salamis. 
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who was worſhipped at * Rhodes: as Achilles was upon the Boſporus 
+ Cimmerius, in the neighbourhood of the + Danube and the & Bo- 
ryſthenes. Temples, groves, and ſtatues, facred to Achilles, are mentioned 
in theſe reſpective regions. A tomb of Hector was ſhown at || Thebes in 
Bœötia; and he was worſhipped as a god at Ilium. © O he IAizvg Ge Ex- 
Top AE, xa Tyv Exevyv Adpaoreuay ei TAPEVOG TPOTKUVEL. The natives of Ilium 
conſider Hector as a Deity ; and Helena alſo, whom they efteem and reverence 
as the goddeſs Adraſtea. Calchas and Podalirius had temples in ** Iapygia; 
and Caſſandra had a ſhrine in the ſame *+ country. Meriones and Idome- 
neus were worſhipped in * Crete. Memnon had a temple at Meroe *Z 
in Egypt. Proteſilaus had divine honours in * Thrace ; and Philoctetes 
in CEnotria of * Italy. And a temple of Diomedes is mentioned as 
high up as the ++ Timavus. Ajax was worſhipped in +# Attica; Ma- 


* Tertullian De Anima, p. 299. See Scholia to the Nubes of Ariſtophanes, v. 622. 

+ Strabo, I. xi. p. 756. (EF Evpwnys)—emt Ty Aginacioy Kwpyy £04608 radι²t, £y 7 To. AYUAAERY 
lego evraula, 0 ecru 6 orevwraros mooIwns Tys Maiwrifog, See allo |. vii. p. 477. 

+ Pauſanias, I. iii. p. 259. Eoriy & Tw Eugen yyoos xara Iorgs Tas extonas, Ayinaews lea · 
oy EY TH) W102 A 1A V09s A KU CYAN EY 0vT7, This ifland is by Strabo mentioned 
as 500 ſtadia diſtant from the mouth of the Tyras. Strabo, I. vil. p. 409. Ate de r orouares (T8 
Toza) j vyo05 1 Aevry 0iapea mEevTAXITILY GTA WY, l T8 AYINAERS, MENCYIO. 

$ According to Dion Chryſoſtom, the worſhip of Achilles was eſtabliſhed both upon an iſland, at 
the mouth of the Boryſthenes, thence called Nyoo5s Ayiaacos, and on the neighbouring continent. 
Orat. 36. p. 439. Teroy (T ANN vineopuus Twwnt (04 Bopvolevirai) xa vewy Tov puey ev To 
v ow T1 AYIAAEWS Za, WOSUYTHL, TOY Gs ey r r This was probably the ſame iſland which by 
ſome was called Boryſthenis, and which Mela (I. ii. c. 7.) ſeems to confound with one mentioned 
before, under the name of Leuca. Not far from the mouth of the Boryſthenes was a narrow piece 
of land, running out into the ſea, called Dromos Achillis, à AziXaz9s . Of this Strabo 
ſpeaks, I. vii. p. 472. Mera de ru 1g Te Bopuoleves vyoov, tfys mis ONIOLOVTR AWW, 6 TABS cr 
eri AKpay Thy Te ANνQej,ν, Apps. TING Ehn α,Eme ANTS KANE EN lepoy AyiAAzws* sI 6 AygtAelts 
popes, GATES Yep V1 TO5- 

|| Pauſanias, I. ix. p. 740. 

q' Athenagore Oratio, p. 279. 

* Lycophron, v. 1047. and Scholia, v. 1030. 

* Kaoou 3%; iepoy £071 ev Iraaig. Schol. ad Lycophron, v. 1127. 

* + Diodorus Siculus, I. v. p. 345. C. | 

*$ Philoſtratus, Icones, p. 672. 

*|| Lycophron, v. 532. See the Scholia. * Ibid. v. 912. and Scholia. 

++ Strabo, 1. v. p. 328. 1 Pauſanias, I. i. p. $5. 
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chaon * and Menelaus + in Laconia, To theſe many others might be 
added, who are ſaid to have had the like honours, Lycophron abounds with 
examples to this purpoſe. According to ſome, Helena was killed by 
+ Oreſtes: according to others ſhe was hanged at & Rhodes. After 
all they worſhipped her in Troas under the character of || Are, 
or Nemeſis; as we have before ſeen. In ſhort, the Ilienſes are ſuppoſed 
to have paid divine honours to the very perſon who, according to Homer, 


had been the curſe of the country. 


The others who have preceded in the liſt above ſeem to have had as 
little pretenſions to this extraordinary regard as Helena; at leaſt if we 
may believe Strabo. For their merits were but ſmall ; as they ſeem to 
have devoted themſelves to piracy and thieving, and to have ſeized every 
thing upon which they could lay their hands. The author tells us, that 
all that they got by war was ſoon expended :—T Lusen you reg rep 
As: ow amieo ex r Kivduvw KATH ANGTENS TpemeoVau xa He EMU. It there- 
fore ſo happened, that many even of the Grecians, who ſurvived the dangers of 


war, were obliged to have recourſe to piracy. In conſequence of this they 
are ſaid to have kept this maxim uppermoſt in their minds, | 


Aioypoy TH: Typoy Te E, XEveov Te Hh. In. B. v. 298. 


1t ts a ſcandal to be abſent ſo long, and to return empty. 


Strabo ſpeaks of them to the ſame purpoſe in another place: * A er Ty 


7 I Aαrτ r οο rug TE VIENTAYTRG ü T MIGTERY TpameT Io 01% Tag rope, 
Ot N hRANOV TE Hrrubeyreg, x. TEFRLYEVOPEVYG £6 TE TMOME(kE, Thus it hap- 
pened, that the conquerors, after the ſubverſion of Troy, betook themſelves to 
piracy on account of their wants and liſſes; and thoſe of the conquered who ſur- 
vived were under a ſtill greater neceſſity to have recourſe to plunder, Hence 
we find that thoſe godlike perſonages, the ſons and grandſons of Jupiter 


* Pauſanias, 1. iv. p. 278. + Ibidem, 1. iii. p. 259. 
t Tatianus Aſſyrius, p. 252. who quotes Euripides. $ Pauſanias, I. iii. p. 259, 
Athenagoras, p. 279. J Strabo, 1. iii. p. 223. ** I bid. 1. i. p. 83. B. 
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and other divinities, were after all, if they ever exiſted, mere mortals, who 
turned out ſheepſtealers and freebooters : fuch as the poet deſcribes ;— 


— Tory" ENT 
Toi rp ey, 1409 GANOIUMOUTI QEPOYTES. Ovrss. T. v. 73. 


Who wandered at large, to the hazard of their own lives, and to the ruin of 
others. 


The dignity of character which appears throughout the Ilias has ariſen 
from the high colouring of the poet, and was the work of his excellent 
genius, which, as Cicero ſays, could raiſe a mortal to a divinity by its 
creative power. But neither the characters nor the names were real. 
Homer, as I have obſerved, borrowed from many parts the titles and 
ſecondary appellations of the gods, which he conferred upon his heroes. 
When therefore people afterwards found theſe names and titles, or names. 
ſimilar to them, in remote places where they traded or made their abode, 
they imagined that the poet's heroes had fettled there ; that the cities and 
temples were built by them, or to their memory ; and that divine honours 
were paid to thoſe heroes. But no ſuch perſons ever navigated thoſe 
ſeas; nor ſettled in thoſe diſtant countries. They were peopled and 
repleniſhed from other parts of the world, and at different times. Hence no 
proofs in fayour of the Trojan war can from ſuch evidences be obtained. 


Thus have J endeavoured, both from the internal and external evidence, 
to ſhow that no ſuch war was ever carried on, as is deſeribed in the Ilias of 
Homer; conſequently, that the city Troy in Phrygia was never taken by 
the Grecians: and farther, if we may rely upon negative proofs, that no 
ſuch city exiſted. It is my opinion, as I have before mentioned, that a 
great part of the hiſtory was of Egyptian original; and was brought into 
Greece by the poet, and by others of his family. This, I believe, will 
appear from the ſubſequent treatiſes. 
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CONCERNING THE HISTORY or HOMER, AND OF THE UNCERTAINTY AND 
CONTRADICTIONS WITH WHICH FT IS ATTENDED, 


I wiLL venture to ſtill farther diſcloſe my mind, though I ſhall be 
obliged to go upon more uncertain ground than that upon which I 
have hitherto proceeded : for every thing concerning Homer is a paradox. 
Who could poflibly conceive that ſuch excellence ſhould be ſo deeply 
obſcured? We have too poems tranſmitted to us, the nobleſt compo- 
ſitions that were ever framed, and which have been the delight and admi- 
ration of all ages downwards ; yet we know not for certain when, nor 
where, they received their birth: the very name of the author is contro- 
verted. Several cities contended for the honour of having him a native ; 
but not one could afford a fatisfactory claim. How very doubtful every 
thing was in reſpe& to his parents, anceſtry, and birth-place, may be 


ſeen in Suidas, from whom I will copy ſome of the principal articles, 


* "Ownpog ron, MeAnrog ru e Lpuupry Toraps, xa: Kpibyidog vlog) ws de A, 
Aron xa Kannorys Tys Me. Os de ò ioropmeos Mauavog + ( forte Myyv= 
evJpog, ſcilicet Tepyapmecs) Ts Myriz xa Euvpnridog poyrpog. Kare ds ahve, 
T1nXuaxs rs Odugotus, xa: TlohuraoTys v NeoTopog, Eri de Tv Yes rag ig 
X&ATY% TOY iTprreov Kouparc ary. Aidzons Opacrons Awos* Tx de ILepos“ Tz ds 
O:zypog Ts ds OpPeve* Toy de Apns Ts ds Evxneng' Tw de Ide Tx de ON 
rene Ts de EuvPypuos" Ts de Exiqpædng Tu de Mehavwrog” TE de Aren TE 
de Mauwv* Ts. ds "Ownpo;, Ola, de xa THY Tarpda apOiconog, dic ro r- 
Onvau Ag ewou Foyrov, Tw HE ô Ye Cuntwg. Os per Yp˙ epaca yeveolo Epupo 
Voauoy® of os Xuov* ol os KoAo@wov 0% de Inryv' 0¹ os K upaior 0¹ ds E Tpoicg 
ar Xwpay Keyypiwr' 0 Js Aude, os ds A, os ds Ida ,. os ds Kp,“ 
o os Ya lapunioy ol Os Kvwooiw 0 de Muxyvaior 08 de AivuTTN 08 de Ger- 
ra o de Ira ie e de Aeun,,tét o ds T pure: o de Pohαν,. of de Podlov. 


4 Suidas. Odnebs. Others read XapaZ 6 lorogres, 


* 2 — . © . K- 
— woos _ — 
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The poet Homer was the ſon of the river Meles at Smyrna, and Crethcis. 
But as others maintain, he was the fon of Apollo and the Muſe Calliope. Ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian Menander (of Pergamus), he was the ſon of Metius and 
Eumetis. According to others, the ſon of Telemachus, whoſe father was Ulyſſes, 
and of Polycaſte the daughter of Neſtor. His line of deſcent, according to the 
hi/lorian Charax, was in the following order. Linus was the ſon of the 
Thracian lady Ætbuſa : the ſon of Linus was Pierus : of him came agrus; 
of him Orpheus ; of him Dres; of him Eucles; of him Idmonides; of him 
Pbiloterpes; of him Euphemus ; of him Epiphrades; of him Melanopus ; of 
bim Apelles ; of Lim Mon, and of him Homer. He is attended with the like 
wncertainty in reſpect to the place of his nativity. Many, from the ſublimity of 
las genius, could not be perfuaded that he was a mortal. Some h:wever main- 
tained, that he was of Smyrna. Some of Chios. Others of Colophon. Others 
of the iſland Tos. Some made him a Cumean. Some à native of Troy, and of 
the region Cenchrea. Some again made him a Lydian. Some an Athenian. 
Some a native of Ithaca, He was likewiſe repreſented as of the iſland Cyprus : 
of Salamis: of Gneſſus in Crete: of Mycene: of Egypt : of Theſſaly : of 
Ttaly : of Lucania : of Grynium : alſo of Rome, and of Rhodes. 


We generally conclude, that the brighter the object is, the more eaſy it 
is to be found out and determined. But in the account above we perceive 
the moſt brilliant genius that the world almoſt ever beheld loſt in the 
depths of obſcurity. All the principal articles of his hiſtory are uncertain 
and contradictory. This I ſhould think was, among other reaſons, owing 
to the meanneſs of the true place of his nativity and chief refidence. His 
blindneſs alſo may have contributed to his not being more particularly 
known: as it is ſaid to have reduced him to a very abject ſtate, even to 
that of a mendicant. Whatever may have been the cauſe, the uncertainty 
is too manifeſt. | 
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CONCERNING THE AUTHORS: WHO HAVE TREATED OF HOMER, AND OF THE 
LIFE OF HOMER ATTRIBUTED TO HERODOTUS. 


NoTwWITHSTANDING this uncertainty, many writers of old employed 
themſelves in reſearches concerning Homer and his poems ; and there is one 
hiſtory {till extant, which has been tranſmitted under the ſanction of ſeve- 
ral learned men, and attributed to Herodotus. Concerning the principal 
writers, who buſied themſelves upon this ſubject, we have an account 
given us by Tatianus Aſſyrius. * Hep yap T1; Tomoews Opunps, yeveg TE aur, 
xai Xpovs E ov mrpare, MRompeuvnoav of Tpeo Ur, @:ayeu'; re d Pyyiog, KAT 
KauGuon yeyorws, ET10ipCporog Te 0 Otoiog, nar Avripanxo, 6 KoxXoPuvios, Hpodo- 
ros TE 6 AXMKG@gvaooevc, xa: Aowoog 6 Ohubiog, Concerning the compoſitions of 
Homer, and concerning his race, and the time wien he flouriſhed, ſeveral 
ancient writers have made inquiry: among theſe was Theagenes of. Rhegium, 
about the time of Cambyſes ; alſo Steſi mbrotus of Thaſus; Antimachus of Co- 
I:phon ; Herodotus Hulicarnaſſus; and the Ohyntbian Dionyſius. Among 
theſe we find the writer above mentioned, whoſe work is ſtill extant ; 
at leaſt it is tranſmitted to us under the name of Herodotus : but it ſeems 
a very jejune performance, and not worthy of ſo excellent an hiſtorian. 
The author ſuppoſes Smyrna to have been the birth-place of the poet; and 
gives an account of the cities which he viſited in Ionia, and of his pere- 
grinations into. other parts of the world. But he does not mention the 
time of his travels, nor give any ſatisfactory reaſons for many of his mi- 
grations. It is faid, that he moved from one city to another ; and, 
wherever he came, charmed every body with his poetry. Mention is 
made of his croſſing over the /Egean ſea to Athens, and that he reſided 
ſome time in Ithaca: alſo, that he made a voyage to the coaſt of Hetruria, 
and even as far as Spain. To this laſt hiſtory I know nat how to give 


* Tatianus Aſſy r. c. xxxi. p. 208, Benedict. See Clemens Alexand. Strom. I. i. p. 389. 
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credit, as Homer appears to have very little n of any country 
which lay to the weſt of Greece. 


In reſpect to the time of Homer, ſome notice is taken in the laſt chap- 
ter of the Treatiſe ; but, as the account given is founded upon falſe prin- 
ciples, it is not to be heeded : beſides, the chapter is an appendage by a 
later hand: for Herodotus, or whoever was the author, makes a full con- 
cluſion, by faying—* r uv Umep rug yeveoiog, xa TEAEUTNG, Ko (rs, Se0mnwreu 
eee circumſtances relating to the birth, family, death, and life of Homer, 
have been thus by me made known. To this ſomebody has added a con- 
tinuation : in which we are informed, that Homer was born thirty-eight 
years after Leſbos began to have cities; + for, from the time of the Trojan 
war, during an hundred and thirty years, the people of Leſbos lived in a 
ſcattered ſtate ; and were not till after thoſe hundred and thirty years col- 
lected into cities, the iſland, æporepov evrx among, being before without any 
city. Now this is contrary to the very words of Homer, whoſe hiſtory 
the author pretends to give. The poet intimates, that the iſland was in a 
ſtate of great civilization, by mentioning its wealth and trade 


Kai oe, yepoy, T0 Tpiy jatv UxS0Ppevy 0G 109 EVAL, 
O 009 AcoBogs avw Maxapog £005 edo SE. I. Q. v. 543. 


He ſpeaks of Leſbos not only as an ifland, but alſo as a city of that iſland, 
and ſtyles it eweriuery, well built. Accordingly, when Agamemnon makes 
an offer to Achilles of ſome preſents, among other things he ſays— 


Awow I Er Yoyainas apvpovas, e eL, 
Aeotidas, ds ore ARE evxTInErty EAEV WUTOS, 
EZeXopry. | II. I V. 128.—alſo, V. 271, & c. 


This can never relate to a mere barbarous iſland and, as the author of the 
life maintained, an land without a city. The like occurs in the Odyſſea, 


* Life of Homer, c. xiii, p. 37, Edit, Londinenſis, 1752, Tþid, c. xiv. p. 38. 
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where the iſland is ſtyled * ,t ＋ Strabo ſpeaks of the chief city 
being called Leſbos, in the time of the Trojan war, and quotes the autho- 
rity of Homer for it. 'The author, therefore, of this Appendix deſerves 
little credit. However, the antecedent part, though it is not ſufficiently 
preciſe and fatisfa@ory, yet contains ſome circumſtances worth our atten- 
tion, of which I ſhall accordingly take notice. 


CONCERNING THE HISTORY AFFORDED. 


Tur author ſuppoſes, that Smyrna was indiſputably the place of the 
poet's birth ; and, in conſequence of it, makes many of the principal events 
in his life centre here. He begins with telling us, that when Cuma, a 
city of the Holians, was built, there came people from different parts of 
the world to obtain a ſettlement in it. Among others was a perſon, called 
+ Melanopus (Me\avwro;), who married the daughter of a Cumean, named 
Omures; and who had by her a daughter, to whom they gave the name 
of Critheis. When this perſon was grown up, after the death of her 
father and mother, ſhe had a ſpurious child ; and as ſhe was delivered of 
it upon the banks of the river Meles, which ran by Smyrna, ſhe from 
thence called it d Meleſigenes; but it was afterwards named Homer. 


There may be ſome truth in this hiſtory ; but whether it be properly 
applied to the people of Smyrna, will demand ſome conſideration. I 
take the name (MeXavwro;) Melanopus to bear ſome analogy to Ad, and 
Mezures, by which names the people of Egypt were mentioned by the 
Grecians : for Egypt was of old called || Ethiopia. By Melanopus is 
ſignified a perſon of a very dark, or ſwart, complexion. If then any 
ſtrangers came to ſettle in this newly erected city, and among them the 


* Odyff. A. v. 342. P. v. 133. + Life of Homer, c. i. p. 2. 
+ Strabo, 1. xii. p. 831. $ Ibidem, p. 3. 
| Exayn 3s more (j Aryurros) ua AEρν as Llorapiay xa =, ]. 
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perſon of this name, I ſhould thence, and from other circumſtances, ſu- 
ſpect, that he was of Egypt. I am led to think the ſame of his grandſon 
Meleſi genes: I therefore cannot accede to the account given by the people 
of the place, nor believe that Homer was originally called Meleſigines, 
becauſe his mother was delivered of him upon the banks of the Meles. 
This was invented to countenance the notion, that Homer was a native of 
Smyrna, whoſe hiſtory they, like many other people, have adopted. His 
true name, I believe, was Melaſigenes (Venaory:v;c), from the river of his 
country, the Nile: for from thence his ſamily came. This name the 
people of Smyrna, when they took the honour of his birth to themſelves, 
by a very flight alteration adapted to the river Meles, and made the banks 
of that ſtream the place of his birth. There is therefore great reaſon to 
think, that he was, though of Grecian race, yet allied to the Egyptians, 
and that his grandfather Melanopus was of that country. Homer there- 
fore was called Melaſigenes, to ſignify that he was by race a Nilotic ; one 
who by origin came from the banks of the Melas, or Nile, for ſo was the 
river of Egypt at times denominated. Hence, in the Treatiſe concerning 
Rivers, aſcribed to Plutarch, the author ſays— * Nexog mrorapog ear! T1; 
Alyurra— e, de mporepoy Mehag—The Nile is à river of Egypt—it was 


formerly called Melas. Euſtathius alſo upon Dionyſus ſpeaks to the ſame 
purpole. 


t Meg Tporepoy KAABLEVOS peTERATI) Neixg. 
The river formerly called Melas was afterwards named Nilus. 


It was ſometimes expreſſed Melo, as we read in Pomponius Feſtus : Mels, 
alio nomine, Melas vocatur. I Servius mentions the ſame : Antea Nilus 
Latine Melo dicebatur. This, therefore, was the river to which Homer 
was allied, and hence he was denominated Melaſigenes. Throughout all 
his poems there are continual alluſions to Egypt, and its cuſtoms : and 


* Geog. Græci Minores, vol. ii. Autor De Fluviis, p. 30. 
+ Euſtathius in Dionyſ. v. 224, & 239. 
t Seryius in Virg. Georgic, 1, iv. v. 291. 
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almoſt all writers who ſpeak of him, maintain, that he reſided in Egypt; 
and ſome, that he was a native of the country. From the hiſtory above 
given, we learn that he was of the family of the Melanopi: which ſeems, 
as I have faid, to be analagous to Ao, or Ethiopian, the ſame as Egyp- 
tian: and hence we have reaſon to conclude, that he was in ſome degree 
of that nation. Had he come from the banks of the Meles in I6nia, he could 
not well have paſſed over that river in filence : nor would he have omitted 
Smyrna, if it had been the place of his nativity, when he mentions fo 
many cities and rivers in its vicinity, Of theſe omiſſions Strabo takes 
notice. * Oude Menu, Tov Taps Ti T“ ProvTa wvopuaxe ToTHpov, ru UTO 
rv r NEYOPEVTV UTE TATpIN.——Ou8"' auT1Tv Epupray Atyts, oude Tag ahnxg 
7 Twviov rte, Þ XGuTEp Twy AONEwv TG MNETTH;, MN Meyw, Kot C,, Hou 
AtoCov, xau Tevedovo He does not mention the river Meles, which ran by the 
city Smyrna, the place, as moſt think, of his natruity,—Nor does he take any 
notice of Smyrna itſelf, nor the other cities in Tonia, though he mentions moſt 
of the Molian, ſuch as Miletus, Samos, Leſbos, and Tenedos. Strabo ſays, 
that it does not hence follow that he was ignorant either in reſpect to the 
city or river, which may be very true: but this follows from thoſe pre- 
miſes, that he had no regard for them ; not the leaſt prejudice in their 
favour : which could not well have happened, if ſuch a relation had ſub- 
ſiſted between them. He would never have omitted Smyrna, nor the 
| Meles, if they had been the ſcenes of his birth and childhood; more 
eſpecially, as he had ſuch opportunities of inſerting their names : parti- 
cularly, as he mentioned ſome neighbouring cities, and the rivers Cayſter 
and Mæander, which ran beſide them. | 


* Strabo, 1. xii. p. 831. See Euſtath. in Dionyſ. Perieg. v. 239. 
+ So I think it ſhould be altered, inſtead of xa; fingly. 
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ARGUMENTS TO SHOW THAT HOMER WAS NOT AN ASIATIC, 


We may proceed ſtill farther, and from theſe omiſſions infer, that the 
poet was not from any part of that continent. Had he been a native of 
Aſia Minor, he would have known more concerning the cities and pro- 
vinces; eſpecially of thoſe which were near the coaſt of the ſea : and 
the more he knew, the more ample and preciſe would have been his 
deſcriptions. Eor though he affects to bring auxiliaries as far as from 
the Thermodon north; and ſtill farther, from Lycia and Caria ſouth ; 
yet he does not, in that large range, take notice of many towns or cities, 
excepting in that confined portion of Phrygia which he choſe for his ſcene 
of action. Here he incidentally mentions ſome places of little note, ſuch 
as Percote, Praction, Pityeia, Ariſbe, Lariſſa, Adraſteia: and the rivers 
Rheſus, Heptaporus, Rhodius, Æſepus, Granicus, Simoeis, and Scamander : 
Theſe were moſt of them in Phrygia, and in the neighbourhood of Troas. 
But when he ventures as far as Cytorus north, and to Tmolus and Miletus 
ſouth, he is very ſparing in his deſcriptions. On the other hand, when he 
gives in his Catalogue an account of the Grecian forces, he not only 
mentions the provinces from which every commander came, but ſpecifies 
the particular towns and cities which were under their rule, and of 
many he deſcribes minutely the fituation, produce, and hiſtory. Thus 
he mentions—Avaide TETpHETT ay, evpuXopoy Mukarnyo oo, or Onur, ro- 
AuTpnpwrn Meoory, ,x Akaprov, Oyunoov repo Tlooionion, ToAuoTapuroy A pro, 
ever Kop, Tlubeoves Terpreroav ua ameuviy, Opxopevrov mouunnov. To theſe 
inſtances many more might be added. There are alfo introduced many 
curious incidental hiſtories, relating to the places and people, and to the 
chiefs of each nation. But the accounts on the Afiatic fide are far ſhort 
of theſe ; and, excepting thoſe * towns near the + Helleſpont and Propontis, 


* See Homer's Catalogue, II. B. v. 494, et deinceps. 
+ Thoſe which he mentions are within the compaſs of ten or twelve miles, 
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few places are mentioned for ſo gteat a range of country, as the poet takes 
in. He indeed takes notice of the mules of the Heneti, and the ſilver 
mines of the Alybes; in which article he ſeems to have been miſtaken: 
for if the Alybes were the ſame as the Chalybes, according to * Strabo, 
it was iron, and not filver, for which they were + famed. In reſpect to 
the cities towards the ſouth, he takes no notice of any place, except My- 
cale, and the mountains Tmolus and Ptheiræ, though there were others 
of great note and antiquity, which demanded his attention. He is 
equally ſilent about many near Troy. Such was 4 Smyrna, before men- 
tioned ; alſo & Sardis, Epheſus, Merlæa, Themiſcyra, Cuma, and Perga- 
mus. Add to theſe © Priene, ** Colophon, Magneſia, and Mount Calznz ; 
with the rivers Cibotus, Caicus, and Pactolus. Theſe places, from the 
beſt hiſtories given of them, were well known before any migration from 
Greece, or the ſuppoſed æra of Troy; and there were many ancient 
hiſtories tranſmitted concerning ++ them : yet Homer paſſes them by un- 
noticed, though he is ſo particular in his account of Greece. If he were 
a native of Afia Minor, how can we account for his being fo ignorant, 
or ſo negligent, where he was moſt converſant ; and ſo particular and 
minute, where he was a ſtranger ; for Hellas was the region with which 


* Strabo, I. xii. p. 826. "Yrovozr xai ds ExyVing T T8 000705 METANTWOW F AkvBwy e ⁰ KaAnvVEage 

+ Ex de rug RanruEys ywens 6 cio, Steph. Byzant. 

+ Smyrna, Epheſus, Themiſcyra, Myrina, Cuma, Paphos, were all very ancient cities, and, 
according to Strabo, built by people called Amazons. L. xi. p. 771.—l. xii, p. 827. Epvgrax ano 
Zuvprys Apatove., Steph. Byzant. 

$ Strabo mentions Sardis, as built after the Trojan war ; but he muſt mean the new city ; for 
Herodotus ſpeaks of Sardis as very ancient, and firſt inhabited by a ſon of Ninus. L. i. c. 7. p. 4. 

Of Cuma, ſee Strabo, l. xi. p. 771. A. 

I Priene, of Egyptian original. Pauſanias, 1. vii. p. 520, See Strabo, 1. xiv. p. 939, where, for 
Aurvrog read Aryunrog. 

* Colophon, one of the ſuppoſed birth-places of Homer, built before the Trojan war. Strabo, 
I. xiv. p. 951. But Herodotus makes Colophon more ancient than the city Smyrna, built by the 
Amazons. L. i. c. 16. p- 8. The coming of the Amazons is by Homer mentioned as in the time of 
Priam. Hiad. T. 189. 

++ Velleius Paterculus Cappoſin, that ſeveral of the cities above mentioned were founded by the 
Grecians, when they firſt got poſſeſſion of Iönia: but they only rebuilt theſe cities, ſome of which 
were of great antiquity ; and are ſo deſcribed by other writers, 
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he was moſt acquainted ; and of this Eratoſthenes and Apollodorus took 

notice. *Owunpoy xa: ahAugs robe mTaruioug TH pwev EXAmixa Eid, Tw Ot 

TF0-pw TONATY EXEW rh, TERS fhEV fLuKpuy 60) ov, AMER de VAUTINNET Dat. 
Homer, and other ancient writers, were acquainted with the hiſtary of Greece; 

but had little experience about foreign regions, as they were not uſed to travel 
far by land, and not accuſtomed to remote voyages. This may not be ſtrictly 

true in reſpect to Homer: yet ſtill it muſt ſeem extraordinary, if he were 

of any place in Aſia, that a perſon, who was an hiſtorian as well as a poet, 

and zealous about ancient traditions, ſhould ſay leaſt where he knew 

moſt, and be moſt profuſe where he was leaſt acquainted. 


' CONCERNING HOMER'S HISTORY BEING ALLUDED TO IN HIS POEMS: 


We may therefore, from the accounts above, ſafely infer, that Homer 
was not a native of Aſia Minor. And if he were not of theſe parts, all 
that remains is, to inquire to what region he is to be adjudged. The 
country at large, we may preſume, was Hellas, but the particular pro- 
vince may not be ſo eaſily aſcertained ; indeed, we have ſcarcely any light 
to direct us, or hiſtorical evidence, by which we can be determined. The 
chief reſource, to which we can apply, is contained in his writings ; and 
it may be worth our while to inquire, what faint traces may be found in 
them concerning the author and his family; of his wanderings and 
misfortunes ; and, laſtly, of the country where his family reſided, and 
which probably gave him birth. I have offered a conjecture, that this 
place was Ithaca; and that under the character of Ulyſſes he has given 
us ſome traits of his own perſon and natural endowments : alſo, of the 
many ſufferings and adventures which he had experienced. Ulyſſes 
makes no ſmall figure in the Tlias, though his picture is not embelliſhed 
with that glare and high colouring with which ſome few are ſet off; yet 
the poet often introduces him to great advantage, and at the ſame time 


* Strabo, I. vii. p. 457. 
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ſubjoins ſome compliment, to ſhow that he was a favourite character. But 
ſtill we have but faint ideas afforded us of thoſe excellent qualities, which 
are diſplayed in the other poem. The Odyſſea is founded upon the Ilias; 
and affords, incidentally, an account of the principal events which enſued 
upon the taking of Troy. But the chief object throughout is the hero 
of Ithaca; whoſe piety, patience, magnanimity, and wiſdom, are ſet off to 
great advantage: more particularly, the mildneſs of his manners and 
attachment to the place of his nativity, and his love for his parents and 
people. Theſe tender paſſions are greatly *enhanced by his being for ſo 
many years ſeparated from the chief objects of his regard. In conſequence 
of this, we have a melancholy, but pleaſing, diſplay of thoſe emotions 
which ariſe, in a great and exalted mind, from trouble, and diſappointment, 
and a ſeries of cruel adventures. Theſe are attended with a mournful 
retroſpect towards loſt happineſs, and hopes {till cheriſhed of being reſtored 
to the ſcene of his wiſhes, The whole is deſcribed in ſo particular and 
ſo affecting a manner, that, as I have faid before, I am led to think, that 
in the hiſtory of Ulyſſes we may trace the life and adventures of Homer. 
The ſufferings of the one were copied from what the other had experienced ; 
and all the ſorrow and anguiſh diſplayed, and all thoſe 3 emo- 
tions, originated in the poet's breaſt. 


He was well acquainted with the ſea, and all the dangers of that element, 
to which he muſt have often been witneſs, as we may judge from his re- 
peated and fearful deſcriptions. Such are the following, which cannot be 
read without a ſecret horror. 


Oi d' ioav apyancewy AvELWY ATKHAKYTO %ννν, 

H ga 0 uno Cpovrys marpos Atog £101 medavde, 

Ozomeoiu d de GAL puTYeral, ey de TE MONAG 0 

Kupara ονννονν TOAVEANTENO FRAGRTTYS | 
RupTa, ©&%Ayprow!Tg—— II. N. v. 795. 


The Trojans join, and all terrific move, 
Like ſome fell whirlwind ſent by angry Jove. 
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O'er the vex d land it ſiveeps, and ſeaward flies; 
Then tumult, noiſe, and anarchy ariſe. 
Dire is the conflict, as the waves engage 
High towering, white with foam, and ſwoll'n with rage. 


A ſimilar inſtance, equally fearful, is given in another place: the fame 
which was ſo admired by Plato. 


Qs d' er em mpoygoncs * dn ersog morayu0i0 
Bee hοναπννν peynx Kula mot fooy, pf e T' axpai 
Hioveg Coownty epevyoperys axos SE. IL. P. v. 263, et deinceps. 


As wwhen the ſea, in rough and angry mood, 

Meets ſome vaſt river's wide-deſcending flood, 

Loud guſts and ſqualls are heard with wild uproar, 
While the fwolPn furge comes tumbling on the ſhore. 


The picture given of Ulyſſes ſtruggling in the ocean, and borne at the 
will of the winds and waves, muſt inſpire us with fimilar terror. 


Qs apa pv e (EARTEY E, HG HOT AXIS 
Aexivoy emer ovuevoy, e Os oyediny exentey. 
Tyxs ò' ano oye0ns autos mers, W1Iakov Os 

Ex Yeipwy p59, pero 0s ol iorToy ea 

Azivy TY Oprevwy AVE LWY enbeoa WEAR. 

* * * * * 


Toy & ap* vnoCpuya Inxs moAvy x ,; 80s dura 

Aa war avoyeleey weyanrs Uno Karo duns. 

Ejpuara yap p eEapuye, T oi Tope Tic la. 

Owe de dn g' avedv, oroparos © etemruoev GApyv 

Tlixpyy, I ol TmoAAY ano KpaTYs KEAGUPUTEY. Opyss. E. v. 313. 


Fuſt as he ſpake, a mighty wave, wide-ſpread, 
Roſe high behind, and burſt upon Bis head. 


* By vor. Gimerys the poet undoubtedly alludes to the Nile: at the mouth of which river the 
phenomenon above deſcribed is obſervable at this day, and is called the Bogas. See Mr. Wood upon 
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He felt his raft whirl'd round, of wings the play, 
And from the helm, be gruſp d, was borne away. 
Rent was the maſt, and in the middle fail'd: © 
A whirlwind wild oer all the ſea prevail d; 

A fierce tmpetuous hurricane, combin'd 

Of every flormy guſt and lawleſs wind. 

The robe bong held him plung d beneath the wave, 
The cumbrous robe, which erſt Calypſa gave. 

Nor conld he yet reſiſt, nor upward move, 

The huge unwieldy ſurge flill preſi d above. 

At laſt he boldly flrove, and at the chſe 

All arench'd and dripping to the ſurface roſe. 
Forth from his mouth a bitter torrent ſped, 

And the fea-brine ran oozing. down bis head. 


At laſt, as he is borne up by a huge wave, he deſeries land, and exults 
with hopes of gaining the ſhore : but theſe hopes are ruined almoſt as 
ſoon as conceived. oy x 


AAA” ore Oy Tpirov map EvtXoxauos TEXEO” mw, 

Kai Tor” ener” ayes ue ETKUTRTO, gde Yarmvy 

Exxero vivejiy, 0 & apa oyedoy ejBꝭjꝰ e yay, 

OU waxrc neouduy, weyars imo xvparos apleis. 

"Ns & dra aonacios Broras mailers: Payery 

WHarpos, 05 er youUTw METAL KPATER WXYER THEY WV, 

Aypov TYoyevcg, arvyecos d o expats Iaipw, 

Aonacuy & apa Tov e Yeu taxoryroys Exvoay* 

Qs Olucoy aonacroy celoaro , Has VAT. 

Nuxe & eneryoperos moo i ̈ ] νν)α,j ö 
AN ore Togooy amyy, 00ow Te yEywve g/s, 

Kai Oy dero axeve r anIAgEETT IRAKTOYS? 

"Poybe yap pweya xuvpa mort Fepoy Ei oo, 

Aeivou epeuyopevov, sur de mari anos AX 

Ov Jag gc Aijpueves, vIWY 0X0, 80 j., | 

AX aura mpoenyres £7.09, ominades re, THYOTE. Oprss. E. v. 390. 


On the third day, as ſoon as night was fled, 
A leveiy morn its gentle influence ſhed. 
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The winds were huſb d, with all the tempeſt rue; 
And a-fiill, breathleſs, pleafing calm enſued. 
Eager the chief took d out, and near at hand, 
From an high faoelling billow ſaw the land, 

As when ſome happy filial tribe, 20ho late 

Viewed a fond parent on the verge of fate, 

See him at once with life and vigour leſt ; 

So glowed the tranſport in Ulyſſes breaſt. 

Toyous, he thought his labours now uno more, 

And plied each nerve to gain the wiſh'd-for ſhore 
But when as near as human voice can reach, 

He heard the ſurge loud-thund'ring on the beach - 
Inſtead of bay, and friendly port, he found 

Vaſt pointed rocks, and breakers all around. 

Deep ran the ſurf, and dangerous every way, 
The cliffs were cover d high with foam and ſpray. 


There is ſomething particular in this deſcription : for the poet mentions 
vvewe, or the dying away of the wind: and afterwards fays—poylu a 
peye xvua, the ſea ſtill rages and breaks. Nobody but a perſon who had 
been converſant with the ſea would have been appriſed of this heavy 
ſwell, which continues upon a ſudden calm. The deſcription is true, and 
founded upon experience. | 


I muſt repeat, what I ſaid above, that whoever wrote theſe lines had 
often experienced the terrors of the deep, and knew well the fatal con- 
ſequences of a lee ſhore. In another part of his poems, he gives a fine 
deſcription of a night-ſcene, in which a ſhip is carried away by a ſtorm ; 
and the mariners, in their diſtreſs, ſee a fire upon a hill inland, lighted 
up by ſome ſhepherds, and look up with longing eyes to be in ſuch a 


place of ſecurity, 


Ng & c7ay tx movin FEARS ννντνν Payen 
Kaopeyoio Q rug, Ts Kalra vo)" oper, 


Trau e& owononw* Tes 0 8x eleroras AENAQL 
Iloyrov er iyluoerra FrAwy anavevle pepecuw, IL. T. v. 375. 


As when by night a fire is ſeen afar, 

By. ſhepherds ligbted near their fleecy care, 
Driv'n at the will of winds acroſs the main, 
The mariners look up, but look in vain. 
Loud, and more ud, the tempeſt howls, while they 
Far from their beſt-loved friends are borne away. 


I am led to think, when I read this affecting deſcription, that Homer was 
one of thoſe who looked up in that difaſtrous ſeaſon, and partook of 
thoſe dangers which he ſo pathetically deſcribes. All thoſe feelings, 
which he ſo intimately imparts, he had experienced. He had often 
heard the deafening ſurge break upon the ſhore ; and paſſed, with extreme 
hazard, thoſe rocks and ſhoals with which the ſea-coaſt abounds. He 
mentions the Aapog and Alb, together with other birds of the ocean; 
and deſcribes their flight and manner of fiſhing, and the very motion of 
their wings. This may be ſeen in the deſcription given of Mercury, when 
he flew downwards from the mountain Pieria. 


— Down he took his flight, 

In ſemblance li ke a feamew, that frequents 
The dreary gulfs which bound the troubled main. 
There with unwearied wing ſhe roams the deep, 


Seeking her fiſhy prey; and, ſiooping low, 
Dips her light pintons in the briny wave. 


Opyss. E. v. 51. 
When * alludes to a perſon who had been loſt tis the ſeas, he does 


not barely mention the circumſtence of his being drowned: but brings 
| O2 
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the ſad event before our eyes; and points to he bones, abhich lie whitening 
upon the ſlrand. F 


Avepog, 8 dy r Aeux 00Tex roher. „Eee, | 
Keipey en vymuipe. | Oprss. A. v. 161. 


Theſe ideas could not be borrowed. They are too ſtrong and vivid, and 


too particular, to be copies. They proceeded from his own recollection; 
and were the reſult of ſad experience. | 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT or THE POET. 


THE author of the Life of Homer informs us, that he was a per- 
ſon of great curioſity, and had undertaken many voyages; and that 
among other places he had viſited the iſland of Ithaca. He was perſuaded 
to take this voyage by one Mentes. This perſon was of Leucadia, near 
Epirus, and came in a ſhip to Smyrna for corn—#* zaramerievxu; £74 M. 
He -is repreſented as a man of learning for thoſe times, and experienced 
in the world. The author accordingly ſtyles him—F Teradeuperc- avyp, ws 
Ev EX£1VW TW Xpoveo, 2%: TovioTuwp. A man well inſtructed, for the time in which 
he lived, and of much knowledge. He was commander of the ſhip which 
he navigated, and ſeeing the curioſity of Homer, with whom he had 
got acquainted at Smyrna, he invited him to partake of his ſhip, and to 
viſit the places to which it was deſtined, Some of theſe were as far off 
as Hetruria, and Iberia in Spain. Homer accepted of the offer ; and, 
upon the ſhip's return from theſe remote parts, they ſtopped at Ithaca, 
where he was taken ill with a diſorder in his eyes, of which his hiſtorian 
gives the following account: I Ka. rw Meanoryeves ouveCy, vornoavri TH 
oPVaruus, xapra de exew. Kai cure Sep ee evexc, IN ANN £15 TTY 
Aturadæ, xatwhmu 6 Merrug Tape avdp: PA zb g T4 panoTa, Mevroos 


* Homeri Vita, c. iii. p. 5. + Ibid. $ Ibid, p. G. 
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% AN Taro, mona denbeig emaurheny Eyew, avanmhura; de avnnliodas 
tzurov. O 0s Mevrwp EVOTYAEUTEY auTOY EXTEVEWG, KO AP TE 2 GLKEOVT WE ELXES 
Ka un BY eg rcaioguryy TE, Ko OinoZeviny, u ponaora Tw tv Ih avdpov. 
Upon their arrival at this iſland it happened that Meleſigenes laboured with 
a bad diſorder in his eyes, ſo as to be very ill. And Mentes, in order that he 
might be cured, left him under a particular friend, Mentor, the fon of Alcimus, 
an inhabitant of Ithaca; and he begged of him to omit nothing for his cure. 
At the ſame time Mentes promiſed to receive again Melgſigenes into his ſhip 
when he returned. Mentor atcordingly adminiſtered every thing proper, with 
the utmoſt attention to the diſorder ; for he was a man of ſubſtance, and of a 
character above all others for goodneſs and hoſpitality. Then comes a circum- 
ſtance of conſequence * Evravbe ouveCy rw Meano:yere reps Oduootus i rep, 
way ruhe.. At this time it was, that Meleſigenes obtained from the 
people of Ithaca the knowledge of Ulyſſes, and his hiſtory, about which he 
there made inquiry and got information: a circumſtance very remarkable. 
+ Oi dn LY % reyes Tore ee Tap fwuroug: TVPAWOya: wi de eyw Orte, rort 
pev Uyin eee. d rere de ey KonoPwn u It muſt be confeſſed, 
ſays the author, that the people of Ithaca declare this to be the time, during 
his reſidence in their iſland, when Melgſigenes loft his fight. But I maintain, 
to the contrary, that in Ithaca he recovered hrs fight, and afterwards became 
blind at Colophon. He then mentions the return of Mentes, with whom 
he would perſuade us that Homer was in a courſe of navigation, ovyvov 
xpovov, for a conſiderable time; and that after he had loſt his fight — Mt 

T1 Too, he began to apply to poetry. The author, by his diligence, has 
gleaned many curious circumſtances, which he has mixed with others of 
doubtful authority, and ſome not to be credited. 


That Homer reſided in Ithaca muſt be granted. The author allows it, 5 


and we have the evidence of the natives. But that Mentes brought him 
thither from Smyrna, may admit of a doubt. It is not to be believed that 


* Homeri Vita, c. ii. p. 6. t Ibid, p. 7. 
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z perſon who came from Leucadia for corn ſhould; inſtead of carrying it 
directly home, make a voyage to Hetruria and Iberia, to the hazard of his 
cargo. It may be ſaid, that he carried it to the Iberi by way of traffic. 
But this is hardly credible. Such long trading voyages were, I believe, 
never in the time of Homer undertaken by the Greeks : and there is reaſon 
to think, that the Leucadians ſtood more in need of corn than the people 
of Spain, whoſe country was very fertile, eſpecially upon the ſouthern * 
coaſt. Beſides, as I have before obſerved, there was little intercourſe 
between neighbouring people, much leſs between nations ſo remote. 
Homer is however ſaid by the author to have accompanied Mentes : 
——EVQUTSANETO fueTt Ts MevTE%;, tou OTE £00TOTE HPOKNUTO, TETR TH £71 upieh 
diewparo, xa: i ropREͥ⁵ tmuvbayero* gig de pm u ou fevnfeoruve Tevrur yaaPerVai, 
Av] q Hero ds e Tupoyving xa: Tyg Tenporg c S eg Tarn. He accom- 
panied Mentes in his voyage ; and wherever they came he made obſervations 
upon every thing which occurred in different places; and was diligent in bis 
enquiries. It is very probable. that he committed to writing whatever be 
could recollect. Upon their leaving the coaſt of Hetruria and Iheria, they 
came again to Ithaca. By this we learn how far he went to the weſtward, 
and how diligent he is faid to have been in his obſervations and inquiries. 
In conſequence of this we ſhould expect to find him well acquainted with. 
all that part of the Heſperian coaſt by which they paſſed, and with the 
cities which they muſt neceflarily have vifited. But in the accounts 
which have been tranſmitted by him, he ſeems to diſcover very little 
knowledge of that part of the world. No hint is afforded of the Umbri, 

Auſonians, Sicani, and Iapygians; nor of the people of Latium or He- 
truria. He alludes darkly to the Eolian iſlands ; and to Sicily, which 


* 'H de vorios (ISyoin) marc evFaimwy oxeloy Thy Hu OURQEpaviuas i ££w ETYAGWY. ds I. iii. 
p. 200. Egayerai's e Ths Teporravics owros Te xa oivos monuvg, L. iii. p. 212, Hiſpania terrarum 
plaga comparanda optimis. Nulli poſthabenda frugum copià et ſoli ubere. Solinus, c. xxiii. | 

'The country upon the river Iberus, and about Sagantum, was particularly fertile; N £1L0yT Qu de xf 
ol KATOIKBYTES GUTTY MAKE, Ka TIAPEETAY apery macys Tys TEnuas, Polybius, L iii. p. 172. 

Nec Cexeri terra indocilis, nec inhofpita Baccho, 
Nullaque Palladia ſeſe magis arbore tollit, Silius Ital. 1, i. v. 237. 
They exported corn to a great amount, | 
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he Nyles Thrinacia: and theſe are the ultimate of his diſcoveries weſtward. 
For where the Hand of Circe was fituated; or the iſland of Calypſo, cannot 
certainly be determined; as he affords no ſure marks by which they may 
be aſcertained; ; The former he „ as far in the weſt, yet tells us it 


was the _ ue 


2 Ks ee de 
— 7 Hz; maryeverns {1 N " 
'Ohud, 2 Xp burn, Katt N ẽ,H¹nE1e o. Ob vxss. NM. V. 


Where, it ſeem d, was the dawn of day, and the rifing of the fun. 


But though we may not give credit to theſe extenſive voyages; yet 
there are other articles which we may admit as true, fince the author's 
evidence is confirmed by the people of Ithaca. We learn from both that 
the poet was certainly in that iſland; and there got the knowledge ge of 
Ulyſſes and the hiſtory of Troy. And, when he became blind, he formed 
his two excellent poems upon this information. F or the hiſtory of the 
hero is deſcribed both in the Ilias arid Odyſſea; and conſequently the plan 
for beth poems, according to this account, originated in this iſland. And 
here it is worth obferving, that if the poet had been born at Smyrna or 
Colophon, and had the ſiege of Troy been an Aſiatic event, he need not 
have gone to Ithaca for intelligence. We have been told that, according 
to the natives, it was during his reſidence in Ithaca that he, by a diſorder, 
loft his fight. /, But the author will not allow this. On the contrary, be 
aſſerts peremptorily that he was cured in Ithaca, and afterwards blind 
at Colophon ; and quotes the authority of the Colophonians in proof of 
his aſſertion. But the people of this place, and of all the cities upon. that 
coaſt, were much miſtaken about Homer. This is evident from their 
mutual contradictions. I am therefore inclined, on many accounts, o give 
the preference to the iſlanders, and to believe the fact as they ſtate it: for 
which ſome farther reaſons will hereafter be afforded. 


Here then I am led to think that he compoſed his poems. Theſe he 
founded upon materials which he had obtained both” in this place and 
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Egypt. And in the proſecution of his purpoſe he introduced his owr 
character, and the names of ſeveral of his friends, to whom. he thought 
himſelf obliged. This the author of his Life allows, though: he differs 
about the place where he began his operation. Erygzpyras & Ty meow 
eeredwne Xapw, 1 Exe, Tpwro jpuev Mevrogs, 1 Taxyoia tv Ty Odverua, ors ww 
X2prarTa rug 0PIarue; ew Ty IWaxy eoomrevev ExTEW;* Tf QUTE ETON HG Eg 
Ty Tomow, Odugaotug Te eroapo Dag wes, When Homer took in band to compoſe 
bis p.ems, he mad? a proper return for the ebligations under which be lay: and 
firſt to Mentor of Ithaca, who by his great attention had cured him of the dis- 
order in bis eyes. Upon this account be introduced the name of this perſon in 
his Odyſſea, and mentions him as a friend of Ulyſſes. He mentions like- 
wiſe, that Mentes, with whom the poet was faid to have navigated. the 
ſeas, was for the ſame reaſon commemorated. This was the perſon under 
whoſe character Minerva is introduced, and made to ſay—— 


r Ayxiaxao Iaigpores evyopai Eva 
Tios, arap Tagunio! einerlei AvRTTW. Oprs. A. v. 180. 


The Taphians inhabited a cluſter of iſlands called the Echinades; juſt 
above Ithaca: Mentes therefore was not of Iönia. The poet + Phemius 
was of Ithaca; and he is mentioned as a friend of Homer, and his pre- 
ceptor. Tychius alſo is reprefented in the ſame light, who was of Hyle 
in I Bœötia, and is ſaid to have made the ſhield of Ajax of Salamis. The 
poet and muſician Demodocus- was of Fhæacia, a region at no. great di- 
ſtance, upon the ſame coaſt. 


Hence two inferences may be Hat Firſt, we may learn, that the 
names, as well as the characters, in the two poems, were not always, 
if ever, genuine; and that many of them related to perſons of a later 
age. In the next place, as theſe perſons were either of Ithaca, or of 


» Homeri Vita, c. ix. p. 23. | 
+ Odyff. X. v. 331. See Life of Homer, c. ix. p. 24. 


t Tox05—Enxuroropuar ox” aptoTos, Thy EY GI Yay. * See Steph. Byzank 
INN A 
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cities and provinces in its vicinity, we may preſume, that the poems 


were compoſed in that part of the world where the friends of the poet 


reſided. We have reaſon, therefore, to aſcribe them to Hellas; and to 
that particular ifland in the weſt, called Ithaca. 


Another argument to this purpoſe may be deduced from the con- 
ceſſions made above, which ſeems to ruin all the pretenſions of the Aſiatics. 
The people of Smyrna allowed, that the firſt knowledge of Ulyſſes and 


the Trojan war was obtained by Homer in Ithaca : they therefore could 


not have been acquainted with it. This proves, that Homer could 
not have been a native of the region called by the Greeks Iönia. For 
if the war had been of that duration, and the city Troy fo famous, the 
people of Colophon and Smyrna were fo very near the ſcene of action, 
that the poet's information muſt have originated from them. The natives 
of theſe parts, near the Mzander and Cayſter, are mentioned among 
ſome of the principal auxiliaries of the Trojans : and the traditions con- 
cerning the war, had it ever been carried on, muſt have been preſerved 
here in abundance. But they had no ſach traditions ; as is manifeſt from 
Homer receiving the firſt account of the war elſewhere. Had he been a 
native of Smyrna, and the war in Phrygia, his information would not have 
been derived from a remote part of Greece. 


A FARTHER ACCOUNT OF MENTES, AND OF ARTICLES INTRODUCED BY 
| HOMER. 


Tux author of the Life, who tell us that Mentes was Homer's friend, 
would ſtill perſuade us, that the acquaintance commenced at Smyrna. 
This is done in order to countenance the pretenſions of the people of that 
place, and to make his own hiſtory plauſible, But if Homer were cf 
Ithaca, as I believe in the ſequel will appear, it is more reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that his connexion began in that part of the world, as both 


P 


| 
| 
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Leucas, and the Taphian Iſlands of Mentes lay within the poet's view. 
Some of them could not be above a league or two from the place where 
he reſided, whatever ſpot he may have choſen. Beſides, the whole ac- 
count of this Leucadian or Taphian ſhip, laden with wheat, and the 
voyage to Smyrna firſt, and then to Hetruria and Spain, and afterwards 
back again to Ithaca and Leucadia, is not to be credited. Homer gives 
ſtrong intimations, as I have before ſhown, that he was little acquainted 
with thoſe regions, whither the author ſuppoſes him to have travelled. 


We muſt therefore only thus far accede to the account of the people 
of Smyrna, as to give them credit, when they tell us, that Homer re- 
ſided in Ithaca: for that evidence is warranted by the people of the 
iſland. And we may alſo readily allow, upon their evidence, that he here 
got intelligence concerning the hiſtory of Troy. Upon this hiſtory, which 
was originally Egyptian, he founded the ſcheme of his two principal 
poems, adapting things to Greece and Phrygia by an ingenious tranſpo- 
ſition. For this I have already brought good authority; and the opinion 
is farther countenanced by a remarkable paſſage in the Sibylline Otacles, 
which is much to the purpoſe. Theſe poems are comparatively of late 
date : for many of them were compoſed from the annals of Egypt by the 
Gnoſtics, and other ſectaries of that country: yet, as they often relate to 
ancient hiſtory, their references are not unworthy of our regard. They 
accuſe Homer of being a plagiary: and they make the Sibyl foretell and 
atteſt it in the following words; which I have, in two or three places, 
attempted to correct. | 


Kai Tis weuloypagos, mpertus Bporog, enoerai abs, 
Teulomarpis. 
Neu 6s ru, Kai erog, Oiavouay Y Ejpprerpoy . 

X40y. XA&AETETLY 
AuToy* 1% Yeaye T% nar IAA, 8 ue axis, 
AAA TaOws, entwy Yap e, WETPWY TE PUTTER 
Ipwros yay Yeipeorow ewais BEA ovopnvel, | | 
veudoy a nate Tara TROY. = Oxac. SIBYLLINA, I. iii. p. 25h. 
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We find that Homer is here accuſed of theft and falſehood, though 
allowed to be a perſon of great ſenſe, taſte, and judgment. The poem of 
Troy is eſteemed an excellent performance; but by no means true: and 
it is intimated, that he borrowed, or rather ſtole, it from ſome perſon or 
perſons of Egypt, and put his own name to it—YeudoypaPog xara rarra 
Tporoy. If we compare theſe lines with thoſe taken from Pindar in the 
title-page, it will make us abate of that undue and implicit faith which 
we placed in Homer and the war of Troy. 


At what time of his life, and in what order, theſe operations were 
carried on, cannot at this time be aſcertained. His firſt knowledge of 
Troy, and the war, may, as repreſented, have originated in Ithaca; and 
he might, in conſequence of it, | betake himſelf to Egypt, in order to per- 
fect this intelligence. Among his friends, we find Mentor mentioned as 
principal, to whom he is ſaid to have been chiefly obliged. This perſon 
had probably been a prieſt at Memphis, or Thebes, and was denominated 
from ſome ſacred edifice in that country, to which Phantaſia might alſo 
have belonged, and where the ſacred archives were preſerved. Men- tor 


ſignifies Mog Tvpyog, or Tower of Menes, the Egyptian deity ; and a per- 


ſon may as well be denominated from that, as people are from ſimilar 


objects at this day. As Melaſigenes was well acquainted with Egypt, 


and, if not a native, yet of a family which was in ſome degree Egyptian, 
we have reaſon to think, that his knowledge of the hiſtory, the firſt hints 
of which he obtained in Ithaca, was greatly improved here ; and when, 
upon his return, he became blind in that ifland, he then began to tranſpoſe 
and methodiſe the materials upon which his two poems are founded. 
For this opinion we have the authority of Diodorus Siculus, as he is 


quoted by * Juſtin Martyr. Ori de Opnpog er  Aryurrw Y Nene, ras r wy 


8X4 peuuabmeey eig 1 EUTE HETEVEYRE Tomo ww, bg dd na; Aloderog, & ros 
ie ropioypapuy erdogorarog. That Homer was in Egypt, and introduced into his 


| | * Tuſtin Martyr, Cohort. p. 27. 
| P 2 
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poems à great deal of the intelligence which be obtained in tlat country, ue 
are well aſſured by that moſt reſpeftable hiftorian Diodorus. The hiſtorian, 
to whom this writer appeals, particulariſes many articles which the poet 
brought with him from Egypt, and inſerted in his * works. He probably 
borrowed ſome things from Melampus and his followers in Greece, who 
are repreſented as antecedent in time.—# MiAaprroda de Oar wereveyxar 8 
Ayumu Ta Aves vopiopere TAuTla: Tape To; EXANT:, xa re Terps Kpore 
peubohoyepera, ai ra meps Trs Trravepaxitg, xa T0 Tuworkov, Ty Tips Ta rah 
ray Yewv roTopuey. It is ſaid, that Melampus brought from Egypt thoſe rites 
and ceremonies which are ſuppoſed to be celebrated by the Grecians ; alſo all 
thoſe fables about Saturn, and the war of the Titans ; and, in one word, the 
whole of that hiftory which relates to the ſufferings of the Gods. I have 
mentioned, that he was beholden to Daphne-of Thebes, a reputed Sibyl 
and poeteſs, for much Þþ intelligence. As it was Memphis from which 
Homer obtained much of his knowledge, I ſhould imagine it was Thebes, 
in Egypt, to which he was beholden for an equal portion. Some went 
fo far as to make him a native of Thebes, as may be ſeen by ſome verſes 
quoted before. 


$ Ex bade (zerai) Seid Ownpos, 65 Exaala Taray age, 
Ouydng exyeyaws Th; EXATITATVAE. 


Here lies the divine bard Homer, who celebrated Hellas . and who was ori- 
ginally a native of Thebes, famed for its hundred gates: by which was meant 
Thebes in Egypt. 


| Suidas, who enumerates the various opinions concerning the place of his 
nativity, mentions, among other traditions, Oi d: Idaxyo.ov, or ds Au r 
Some have pronounced him a native of Ithaca, and ſome of Egypt. They 
were neither of them far from the truth. People differed alſo much 


* Diodorus Sic. I. i. p. 86, 7. + Ibid. 
} Ibid. | iv. p. 269. $ Antholog. Gr. I. iii. p. 269. Edit. Steph. 
|| Suidas—in voce "Opnpos, See the whole. 
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about his parentage. The notions of the natives of Smyrna we have ſeen: 
in which, however diſtorted, we find plain intimation of his being ulti- 
mately a Melanopian, or Ethiopic Egyptian, by deſcent. One account 
mentioned by Suidas is, that he was the ſon of Telemachus, whoſe father 
was Ulyſſes; and that his mother was Polycaſta, the daughter of Neſtor, 
—xaT% de ann; ug Tyktuaxs rs Od uses, xa: Thexvxactys Nec repog. That 
ſuch a daughter was attributed to the old monarch is certain ; for ſhe is 
mentioned by the poet, as adminiſtering to Telemachus. 


Topp de Tyatuayoy Arey xaky Toxuxaory, 


Neæcropog 6mXoraty Dvyaryp Nyayiadao. Oprss. T. v. 464. 


Theſe hiſtories may not be accurate ; yet they ſerve to ſhew us, that many 
foreign characters were introduced by the poet into the poem which he 
had borrowed, and particularly thoſe of his friends and relations. And 
we are farther informed, that there were thoſe who maintained, that 
Homer was of the family of . and of Ithaca; which is coming near 
the truth. 


Among thoſe relations above, there was one perſon introduced, who, I 
imagine, was particularly dear; and as it appears to me, that he deſcribed 
his own ſufferings under the character of Ulyfles, fo I am perſuaded, 
that he diſplayed the fidelity and virtues of his wife in the hiſtory of 
Penelope. I have mentioned, that his family (the MeAarwna:) was of 
Egyptian original, and that he had been himſelf long converſant in that 
country ; and after a ſeries of diſappointments, and long wandering upon 
the ſeas, he at laſt returned to his wife and friends in ſafety, In theſe 
travels he had been driven into various parts of the world. Among other 
regions he had viſited the coaſt of Tyre and Sidon; alſo of Aſia Minor: 
and he muſt have been detained for ſome time in Phrygia, and upon the 
Helleſpont, as he is better acquainted with that region than any other 
in Aſia. 


' - «* 4 
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That there were in Ithaca people from Egypt, and that a connexion 
ſubſiſted between the two places, we have ſome other faint evidence in an 
account given of a council ſummoned by Telemachus. As ſoon as he 
had taken the chair, as principal, the debate began : and the firſt who 


ſpake is repreſented as a perſon of conſequence, and of un 0 * he 
is ſtyled the Egyptian Hero. 


Torr & ena” Hows Aryunrios voy! aryopeueiy, | 
"Os dn yypai xupogs env, xa pupica vn. Oprss. B. v. 15. 


Agyptius then th' aſſembled peers addreſs'd, 
An hero bent with age, but with great wiſdom bl:ſ5'd. 


INFERENCES FROM THE ACCOUNTS ABOVE GIVEN. © 


From theſe hiſtories I am confirmed in my belief, that the poet was 
of Ithaca; and that his parents were ſome of the Iönians, who had been 
captivated, and carried into Egypt. In the reign of * Pſammitichus, many 
were invited to ſettle in that country ; and they accordingly went over, 
and had the city Naucratis, and other large poſſeſſions, given to them. 
Theſe may have been the firſt who came by invitation in a large body, 
and who had any regular and legal ſettlements. This was about the 
xxxvth Olympiad ; and, as far as we can judge, later than the time of 
Homer: with theſe therefore I have no concern. Thoſe to whom 1 
allude were of earlier date, and ſuch as had been piratically + taken 
and ſold; who, after a time, were ſet free, and permitted to remain in 
the country. Of theſe we may ſuppoſe, that many at times ſought 
again the land of their fathers, wherever they could moſt readily gain 
admiſſion. The Cretans, Iönians, and particularly the Mileſians, were 
noted traders, and at the ſame time n pirates, who plundered one 


* Herodotus, I. ii. c. 154, p. 179. 


+ Eumeus was carried away by ſome Phœnicians from the Iſland Scyros, and ſold for a bondman 
in Ithaca. Odyſſea, O. v. 482. 
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another * reciprocally, and lived in great meaſure by ſach ill- acquired 
booty. They were, like all other Grecians, known to the people of 
Phœnicia, Paleſtine, and Egypt, by the name of Iavan, and are mentioned 
by Ifaiah, c. Ixvi. 19. We are alſo told by the prophet Ezekiel, that 
they traded largely with the people upon this coaſt; and the traffic was 
principally in ſlaves. This the prophet above mentioned expreſsly tells 
us, in reſpect to Tyre, by ſaying: Iavan, Tubal, and Meſbech, were thy 
merchants, they traded in the perſons of men. They ſeem to have been 
very induſtrious in their calling, and are ſaid—ro have gone to and fro; 
and to have occupied their fairs; that is, the great marts in Tyre and Phe- 


nicia. Ezekiel, c. xxvii. 13, 19. This was before the ruin of that city by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and when Tyre was in its full glory. 


We are farther told, that the Egyptians at an early period poſſeſſed 
the empire of the ſea, and conquered many of the Grecian iſlands, and 
part of the Afiatic coaſt, in which the regions of Ionia and Miletus are 
included. If this be true, they undoubtedly carried off many of the inha- 
bitants, who were diſpoſed of in Egypt, and whoſe poſterity at different 
intervals returned to their own country. Of this trade, and theſe pi- 
racies, and of the communication in general between Greece and Egypt, 
we have many incidental hiſtories in Homer, eſpecially in the ſecond 


poem: and the like are to be found in all the accounts of ancient 
Greece. . 


Thus much is certain, that the beſt accounts concerning Homer 
mention his reſiding in Egypt; and we have ſeen, that ſome writers 
have gone ſo far as to make him a native of that country. There 
is good authority to make us believe, that his immediate anceſtors were 


Egyptians by birth, though of Grecian original. That he was himſelf 


* Euſebius, Lat. Verſ. p. 24. Marſham, Chron. Can. ſec. 14. p. 361. Diodorus ſeems to be 


of another opinion : but he is contradicted by Homer, and the author of the Life of Homer; and by 
all writers upon this ſubject. 
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a Grecian, is manifeſt from his language; and from his dialect it is plain 
that his family was originally from Iönia. From this latter circum- 
ſtance, ſo many places of that part of the world, ſuch as Colophon, 
Smyrna, Cuma, Chios, Ios, and Rhodes, claimed him ; though not one 
could make out any fair pretenſion. He was an Iönian, though of Ithaca, 
whoſe family came laſt from Egypt; and from the obſcurity of the iſland 
where he reſided, all theſe difficulties have ariſen. 


OF THE PIETY AND VIRTUES OF ULYSSES, UNDER WHICH ARE EXEMPLI- 
FIED THE SUFFERINGS AND CHARACTER OF THE POET. 


Oxe intention of the poet in the Ilias was to exhibit great examples 
of proweſs and valour ; and ſome inſtances of generoſity and goodneſs. 
But in the Odyſſea he makes a more copious difplay of the milder virtues ; 
particularly of patience and fortitude, exerciſed in a feries of diſaſters, 


and of unextinguiſhed affection. Hence the hero is ſtyled, Jurpopos, dure, 
TaraoiOpuy, and rour ag dog Oduooevg. His mother, accordingly, in the 
midſt of her grief exclaims— 


Q pol, TEXVOv 84.99, AS TAYTWY Xoypphope gr Opbvss. A. v. 215. 


O my ſon, the moft unfortunate of men. 


In another place it is ſaid—“ Ts yap pu oiGupor TExe amp. Mercury tells 
Calypſo— 


Sn 744 avtpe Tapeivas dilupwratw arkuy 
Twy avtpuy, of art: e Ilprapaus HN. Onrss. E. v. 105. 


That Ulyſſes was the moſt unfortunate of all the beroes who fought at Troy. 


Mentor, whom I have mentioned as a foreign character in the Odyſlea, 
ſhows, like the hero Egyptius, his regard for Ulyſſes, and true ſenſe of 
his virtues.— 


* Odyſſ. T. v. 95. 
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| | Too aveory 
MevrTwp, 65 p Oduoyos apupovos yev eraipos. 

Kai ol %% eu vyvolv EMETpETEY OIX0v d r,, 

* Tleifeobai me Yeporri, xas Ewneoa TAYyTA QUAGTTEV. 
Os ofiv eigpoyewy ayPyTAT?, xa Here 
KexAure Oy vu peu, Ia, ori xev emu, 


Myris eri mpogpuwy % Te Xa WG EOTW 
Exynrex0s Bacikevg, ple Gpecry aiomua edus, 
ANN a¹,V Xanens T el Ka aimvaa feta 
Qs orig weuvyra Oluroyes Joo, 
Aatuy, oli avarce, Tory © ws mig Yee Opyyss. B. v. 225. 
＋o them aroſe 
Mentor, the man of wiſdom, to whoſe care 
His prince, when ſummon'd to the Phrygian war, 
Entrufted all he priz'd ; bis fire, his land, 
Left to his counſel and his wiſe command. 
The good of all he ſought ; to all a friend: 
And lift, he cried, and to my words attend. 
Ne er let a king hereafter from this day 
Be mild of manners and of gentle ſway : 
But bold and lawleſs ; and with high controul 
Bend to his yoke tle mean and abjef ſoul. 
Since he, who ſuch parental kindneſs bore, 
J all forgotten, and his deeds no more. 


We have ſeen before, that this perſon, in whom Ulyſſes placed fo much 
truſt, was in reality a friend of the poet, and his character and name 
have, out of gratitude, been inſerted in the poem. He ſeems to have 
been of the ſame country as the venerable Egyptian above, and in wiſ- 


dom not inferior to him—6 pup du, who ſo much abounded in know- 
ledge. 


* Inſtead of reibe α⁰ re Ye, I am induced by the context to read T6090, TE Yeporra—to counſel 
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Nothing can place the character of Ulyſſes in a more pleaſing light, 
than the love and confidence of his companions in their joint diſtreſſes; 
and particularly the melancholy joy which they expteſs upon any unex- 
pected preſervation. Such was that, which Ulyſſes deſcribes, when ſome 
of them were reſtored to their former ſhape, and firſt Pebeld their deli- 


verer in the houſe of Circe. 


Eyvwoay de pe Kew, EQuyT" £7 YETI EXQUTTOS 
Har & luis ured yoog” apwpr fe Swna | 
Lueg, novatite* Se d e Kat RUTY. Op rss. K. v. 397. 


T hey knew me ſoon : and when they ſaw their chief, 
Gave way to loud and ſadly-pleafing grief. 

The vaulted dome ręſaumded, where we were : 

E'en Circe dropp'd à gentle pitying tear. 


The remainder of his companions, when they find their chief, whom they 
deemed loſt, return in ſafety, give way to the ſame pleaſing emotions 
tinctured with grief. 


Byv & ic em vie Joys, xa d IHAATTYS, 

Eu os emer ent vii Son epropas rapes 

Ours) , SHANE KATH Caxpy YEOTAS» Odxss. K. v. 407. 
Now penſive to the ſhip my courſe I bore, 

Where my ſad friends were gather'd on the ore. 

T found them all immers'd in bitter woe, 

And their warm tears inceſſant ſeem'd to flow. 


He deſcribes them, upon their firft ſeeing him, as ſo many calves, preſſing 
forwards towards their mothers, when they return from paſture. 


deri 0X06 
Is, aA) a wonupeva, apples 
Myregag ws ewe evo, emer oy IRA LOT, 
Aaxouoerres exuvrro Toxyoe © apa ogior Jupos 

/ Qs ewmev, ws & WATHO i,,Le, x MOALY GUT AV 
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| _ » Toxins Lans, wa Y erpapen, 18 eyerorro. 
Kal u GAofgupopueves eneca WTEPIEYTA, Tpooyu3uy* 
Eo prev vooTyo avril, Alorpepes, Ws EN apes, 
"Ng er eig Iaxy aginouela rarpta yay. Opr:ss. K. v. 412. 
As, when the' kme return at even home, 
Their young, long ſever'd, when they near them come, 
Burſt from ther ſtalls, and while around they move, 
With plaintive lowings teſtify their love. 
So my beſt friends, about me as they crowd, F 
Vent the warm tranſports of their hearts aloud. | 
Tears from each eye in fad memorial ſtart, 
And every ſoſt aſfectian melts the heart - 
A mournful pleaſing ſcene 1 Nor could they more, 
Had they regain d their much-lov'd country's ſhore. 
Oh! honour'd cluef, they cry, midſt all our woe, 
At thy return what happineſs we know ! 
No greater pleaſure could affe our mind, ) 
Were we our long-ſought Ithaca to find, 
And all thoſe fond connexions left behind! ) 


The great object, to which, in the midſt of all their calamities, they 
looked, was their country Ithaca : and for this final gratification they 
were continually offering up- their withes. As the poem, I imagine, is 
in great meaſure fictitious, the poet had many places of more eminence, 
and better circumſtanced, to which he might have adjudged his hero ; 
for the account which he gives of Ithaca is by no means favourable. 
He deſeribes it as very uneven and rough, and alſo barren: pr, 
TUATANOETTH, Kpavan, Gre: though there ſeems to have been one part to 
the weſt better ſituated, which he ſtyles evds\o5. In the whole, the iſland 
was ſmall, and of little repute, though made famous by the poet. His 
reaſon for placing his hero in this iſland was undoubtedly becauſe it was 
the true place of his own refidence, and of his family : hence this 
prejudice in favour of a place which was of ſo little conſequence, and 
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to which, when he was long ſeparated from it, all his views and wiſhes 
were directed. Theſe views, and the ſorrows with which they are im- 
mediately accompanied, come ſo directly from the heart, and are de- 
ſcribed in a manner ſo affecting, that we may preſume they were not 
fictitious, but the genuine offspring of the poet's breaſt. All that is attri- 
buted to Ulyſſes, was firſt felt by Homer. 


I believe that there are few ſubjects for a picture more noble and 
intereſting than ſome of thoſe which are exhibited by this much- en- 
during man. Such is that in the fifth book of the Odyſſea, when Hermes 
arrives at the grotto of Calypſo. One might expect, that Ulyſſes would 
have been found engaged with the goddeſs, and enjoying all the good 
things which the iſland afforded : but he is deſcribed far away, and very 
differently affected. 


OuT ap Odvooya ueyaryropa evioy —.— | | 
Ax oy” en' axTys xN¹,ꝭẽ¶ xalnuevos, ey wapos mep 
Aaxpuot xa1 GTANNGV Xs AXYETs Fupoy epex uv 
Tlovtoy er aTpuyeroy Gepxenxeta, 0axpun . Oprss. E. v. 81. 
The God approach d the grot, but dia not meet 
The wiſh'd-for hero in this bleſt retreat. 
He on the beech ſat weeping, day by day; 
With ſighs, with tears, he wore his foul away. 
The raſt unquiet deep be ſorrowing vie d, 
Still lac d, ſtill wept, and every grief renew'd. 


When Calypſo went out in "weary of him, he found kin. in x the fame 
ſituation. 


| Toy © ap en” axtys cd nalyueoy ets mor” 00're 
AaxpuoGiv TECTIVTO XATERETS Os YAuRLS wn = 
NooToy oJupopevw, emei 8xe71 1v3avs Nuwy. 
AAA“ 170 VUKTUS ev Hue KU GNCLY KY 
E oTe9oo) YAUPUpuTL, Mas" 8% tlerwy tlexson* 
Huara d e rr R yiover os xalituy, 
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Aaxpurt x TWANICI x2 axyer bypo epey dor, 
Tovroy er arpuyeroy. depxecxers Taxpua, Eee. Ops. E. v. 151. 
The goddeſs haſtes Ulyſſes to explore, 

And finds him penſive on the lonely ſhore. 

His eyes are fraught with tears, that endleſs flu, 
And all the faveets of life are loft in woe. 

To bis fond view his friends and country riſe : 

But the flern goddeſs all return denies... 

Each irkfſome night her bed he's doom*d to ſhare, 
Averſe, and griev'd, though not averſe tlie fair. 

And when the dayſpring comes, and night recedes, 
Back to the rocks and dreary cliffs he ſpeeds. 

In Agbs and tears there waſtes. the tedious bours, ! 
And on the boundleſs, troubled, ocean pores.. | 


When the goddeſs expreſſes her wonder, that he ſhould wiſh to quit her 
for his wife, a perſon ſo inferior, and tells him of the dangers which he 
was to encounter, he anſwers her in the fulneſs of his heart, and with that 
reſignation which true fortitude inſpires : 


Tlorvia Sec, jy. pos d wee? ode xa ν,cñßε 

Harra u, de Teo WEpiopwy IlyveAomua 

Eidog axadvorepy, peyelos 7" eig ar de 

H pey yap Pporos c, ov d' alavarog xai ayyous. 

AAA xa ws eherw Kai terdojpeu mHhara WAvTH, 

Oncade Y erbeuera, xai vooTHOY mpRp Weolai. 

E: 9 au Tis parmst Jewy £v4 0107s MOvTW, 

TAayoopuas ey oryfeoorv ew TAAATevIex E. 

H@#y yap para moAA' rab, nas WAA” euoynoa 

Ku ac xa TAELYW' aA x TIE ,o yeverlw, Opres E. v. 215. 


Let not, dread goddeſs, thy reſentment riſe : 
Too well ] know Penelope, the wiſe, 

Is far beneath the bright cel:/tial race, 

In look, in flature, dignity, and grace. 
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Her humble charms can never vie with thine : 
She a mere mortal, thru à power divine. 

Yet my fond daily wiſhes I renew, 

My much-lou'd conſort, and my realm to view 
And i, ſome god ſhould wreck me on the ſhore, 
T fill will bear it, as Pe borne before, 

For much TP ve ſuſfer d, many. a rueful day, 

In waves, in wanderings, and in bloody fray. 
And if aught more awaits a wretched man, 
Let the ſlorm come: I'll bear it as can. 


A like account is given of Ulyſſes, and his detention by the god Proteus, 
when Menelaus is inquiring concerning the fate of his former friends. 


Tov 8 4905 ey no- da de Xara $axov Yeora 
Nuuęis ev peyapuor Kanvles, 7 py araynxy 
Ice, od e duraral ty Tarpioa yay ixeobas, Oprss. A. v. 556. 


And yet this ifland Ithaca, notwithſtanding all theſe tears and fond wiſhes, 
was, as I have before mentioned, very inconſiderable; and it muſt have 
ſo appeared even to the poet, however partial he may have been to the 
place : for he makes Menelaus tell Telemachus, that it was once his pur- 
poſe, if he could upon his return have met with Ulyſſes, to have trans- 
ported him and his family to a better ſituation. 


Kai wiv £Onv exovra GrayTeuey £5,999 GA Nwy 
Agyeiv, & vwly UTE GAG YOTTOY E 
Nuvci Song weve lou Oaupmics evpuona Zeug. 
Kal xev o Apyti vaooa mov, Kat 0wmat' ere, 
Ex I9axys ayaywy coy KIYWATI, KO TEXEL ub, 
Kai Txowv Aavioi, way TAY EXNGTAERS, 
Al TEHiVaETABTIV, AYATTOVT HU I" 198 RUTW. Oprss. A. v. 556. 


Ulyſſes, or Homer in the character of that perſon,. thinks it proper, 
in the interview with Alcinous, to make ſome apology for his attachment 
to a place ſo ignoble. This apology, is very affecting; and affords a general 
view of his ſufferings and fortitude, and his great love for his friends and 
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country, which no calamities could abate. It is addreſſed to this king 


of the Phæacians, and deſcribed in a plaintive ſtrain, with all the beauties 
of verſe and harmony. 


Toi d e & ααπτ Ioungs emerpan'sra oTovoevra 
Eipecb', op eri u 00upopeves GTWANKw. 
Ti Tpwrov, Ti & emeiTa, Ti 9 UTTATIOV ?αννννε, 
Ky9s ene poi WIAAG Coony Oro GUpariwves ; 
Nur d' o0y0pua npwroy pulyo opt, 06a xa vpels 

Eider, eyw 37 ay erer, puywny in vokees tus, 
"Yai Feivog Ew, xa ammo) Cw kara VAIWY. 
Eu Odouoevs Aaneprialys, 05 ragt 0oAoumv 
Avdownoor peaw, KA fey KAENS BPAYOY he. 
Nairaw 6 Iaxyvy evcuerov, ev d' 0p55 aury 
NypiTov, £1900 4QUAAS, CpITSEMES* auQr Te w,998 
TIoAAai vOUeT geo, ANG 0 Y£5090 ANATANOL, 
Azsayor Te, Zaun Te, xa VAmeTTE ZaxuTog, 
Avry Js yh0apnary TAYLTERT ATY Ev &ML-KEIT OL 
Wpos dogs, ® avrap aveule mpe; mar” yeaovre 
Tenxei', a ayaln xeporpagns* er EY/WYE 

Hg yang Suvaua yY AUXEPWTERNY ANAO 10eof as 

H He w avro egvxe 'Knaviym fin Seawy 

Ey one's; VAXYPUpPITI, MAGHOuEvY MOT EVE 
Qs d' avrws Kipry narepyrvey Ev MEYASNTIV, 
Alia, Gonveooa, AA Ei MOITW EVAL. 

AAA? e1pp0y amore Sẽſ evi oTyfso ow . 

Qs ed yAuxuny ys MaTpidng, Me Toxywn 
Tiverai, eines 1% Tis anno?) TA uxov- 

Fan en axaoJoany vai anavevle Tow ww. 

Ei9, aye To x% v00TOY £0v TOAUKYOE' EVIORW; | 

O p94 Zevg.epenxey ano Tpoiyhey 10971 Oprss. I. v. 12. 


He then begins his narration in a manner the moſt ſublime— 


\. 


IAobley ue Gecwy Aveo Kixover ot WEARTTEY 


Amid this joyous ſeene y:u long to know 
The unhiappy ſertes of .a wandzrer's woe 


* SoT think it ſhould be correted—inftead. of ai de 7' aveule, with a parentlieſis.— See the 


cluding chapter. 


Con- 
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- Remembrance ſad ! whoſe image to review, 
| Alas ! muſt open all my wounds anew. 


And, ob ! what firſt, what laſt ſhall I relate, 
Of ills unnumber d, ſent by heav'n and fate? 


And firſt my name permit me to diſcloſe, 
That you may know the man of many woes ; 
And, in my turn, when ſever'd far away, 
That I may claim, in virtue of this day, 
For years to come, my fufferings at an end, 
The ſacred title of a * gueſt and friend. 

In me Ulyſſes view, -no vulgar name; 

Long fince for art and wiſdom known to fame. 
In Ithaca I hold my regal fway, 

An iſle all open to departing day. 

Here the bigh mountain Neritus is ſeen, 
Conſpicuous far, and ever cloth d with green. 
Next Same and Dulichium appear ; 

And its high woods Zacynthus waves in air. 
Though ſteep and towering, Ithaca ſtill lies 
All ſmooth and even to the weſtern fies. 

But to the eaſt afar the peaſant's toil 

Meets with a rugged and unequal ſoil. 

Yet fill, though rough and barren be the place, 
1t boaſts a noble and ingenuous race. 

Of all the lands beneath the realms of light, 
No land's ſo pleaſing to my partial fight. 

In vain Calypſo ftill prolong*d my ftay 

With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

With all her charms as vainly Circe ſtrove, 
Each art ſhe temper*d to ſecure my love; 


There are many ideas comprehended in the Greek word {v05, which make it very difficult to be 
rendered preciſely in any other language. 
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But little could prevail e for all muſt own 

This pleaſing truth, to each ſad wand rer known : 
Whatever comforts crown our diftant ht, 

Our much-lov'd parents cannot be forgot. 

And plenteous though the board, and rich the cheer, 
Our long-loſt country riſes ſtill more dear. 


Hear then the woes, ordain d by Fove's command, 
To wait my paſſage from the Trojan land. 
The rapid winds my fleet from Ilium bore 
To the Ciconian and Jſnarian & ſhore. 


Since I prepared the above, I have had more than once the happineſs 
of converſing with the Hon®* Mr. Fxxpericx Nox rn, whofe learning 
is only equalled by his laudable and extenſive curioſity : by this he was 
led, among other places, to viſit the iſland of Ithaca, in which he was 
detained fix months. He aſſures me that it is throughout hilly, juſt as 
Homer has deſcribed it: and to the eaſt (mpog yw e,, very abrupt, 
and uneven. * But the direction of the iſland is not preciſely eaſt and 
weſt ; but rather to the north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt. It is likewiſe narrow 


towards the middle : the two high extremes being joined by a kind 
of iſthmus. 


 RECAPITULATION. 


FRoM the evidence above afforded, I am led to believe, that the family 
of Homer came from Egypt, and ſettled in Ithaca; and that this iſland 
probably gave birth to the Post. wa anonymous writer has fayoured 


* Theſe lines are altered from the tranſlation of * Pope, whom I ſhould hive been glad i in 
every inftance to have copied, had it not ſometimes deviated fo very widely from the original. 2 


R 
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the world with a fine epigram, in which he differs from me, and at the 
ſame time puts a negative to the pretenfions of every claimant. 
* Oui Te0oy Emveyys EAoNevoare Sε,ẽ Ouyooy, 
Ou Ko, Tpapepys hoTpoy ier. 
Ou Xiog, ex Auyunrog evoT%p0s,. 8 Kunpis ayvh 
Ov »1005 xnpavay Aaprialao tarp). 
Oux Agyos Aavyanio, Kuxawneay Ts Muxyyy, 
Outs To Kenxporricoy ATTY MAAGUCY WWVs 
Ou vag epu yhovos evyov, an” aultpos axaca's Monat 
Ilewpay, by ypeping Swpa Teva en. 


From theſe verſes, as well as from others upon the ſame ſubject, we 
may perceive, that many places laid claim to the poet's birth, and that 
the pretenſions of all were controverted.. If any perſon ſhould, out of 
theſe many places, pitch upon Egypt, as the country of his nativity, he 
might bring very plauſible evidence to countenance his opinion. I have 
mentioned it, as my belief, that he was of a f Mileſian or Iönian family in 
Egypt, but born in Ithaca, from whence he was abſent for a long ſeaſon. 
In this interval he viſited Egypt, where it is allowed by all the, beſt 
writers that he reſided. This refidence, I ſhould imagine, was. of- no 
ſhort duration, during which he improved himſelf in all the learning 
of the country, and obtained a confirmation of that particular hiſtory 
upon which he founded his war of Troy. He-appears to have been a 
great traveller, and engaged in many. cruel adventures, and to have been 
wonderfully preſerved. By theſe means he was for a long time ſepa- 
rated from a beloved father, who ſtill ſurvived : alſo from his ſon, and 
dear & Penelope, whoſe virtues he has recorded in his poems. He had 
viſited the coaſt of Aſia, from the iſland Rhodes to Miletus and Ionia ;. 
but was more particularly acquainted with the cities upon the Helleſpont. 


* Epig. Græc. I. iv. p. 365. AJzoToroy. Anthol. Steph. 
+: Ibid. Epigrams to the ſame purpoſe Ou ue oev Koxoguya.—Xiog eggs, & On 
Of the Iönians or Mileſians in Egypt. See Herodotus, I. ii. c. 152, 154. p. 179. 


Of this perſon there are many contradictory accounts, as may be ſeen in difterent 
eularly Pauſanias, 1, viii. p. 684. 


Xx. T. X. 
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After a long abſence he returned to his country and friends, and amuſed 
himſelf with the treaſure of knowledge which he had acquired in dif- 
ferent places. Here he at laſt underwent a great misfortune from a diſor- 
der in his eyes, which terminated in total blindneſs. This led him to 
divert his melancholy with muſic and poetry, and to tranſpoſe the hiſtory 
which he had obtained both in Ithaca and Egypt, and new form it in 
honour of Greece. He was well fitted for this enterpriſe, for he had 
a moſt exalted and comprehenſive genius; and his mind was fraught 
with a large portion of knowledge, acquired from different countries, and 
by long obſervation. At the ſame time he had a wonderful ear for 
harmony; and from the copiouſneſs of his language could expreſs him- 
ſelf in the moſt natural and eaſy manner, ſo that there was no ſign of 
either art or labour in his compoſitions. The words flow ſpontaneouſly, 
and with the greateſt eaſe, as if he had been really inſpired. They ſeem | 
always to be moſt happily adapted to the ſubject which they are made 
to deſcribe ; and the collocation of the terms, by its juſtneſs and propriety, 
adds to the energy both of the dition and ſentiments ; ſo that, what- 
ever he utters, has an immediate and wonderful effect. What, therefore, 
ee ſays to Ulyſſes, may be juſtly applied to Homer. 
| To Fer flex up N emewy, evi Os ppeveS c, 

Mubov & wg d a04995 emieraftenaus are Ae 

Harras A elan, T0 aur xn N οννα. Oprss. A. v. 366, 

Throughout your tale in every are we find 

Beauty and ſenſe and harmony combin d; 

And, like a bard experienc'd, you diſcloſe 

The Grecian labours and your own ſad woes. 


FARTHER EVIDENCE CONCERNING | THE PLACE OF HIS BIRTH. 


Wren he had finiſhed his poems, he ſeems to have nov over Hellas, 
and rehearſed them in the different provinces. After this, whether out 
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of choice or neceſſity is uncertain, he croſſed the ſea, and viſited the 
chief cities of the oppoſite coaſt. At this time he probably was quite 
blind. As the dialect in which he wrote was the Iönian, this made him 
particularly acceptable. One reaſon for his uſing this dialect might be, 
becauſe of its ſweetneſs, and its being particularly adapted to poetry. But 
I believe, as I have before ſaid, that he was * of an I6nian family, 
which had reſided in E gypt. 


He therefore wrote in his native dialect: and this was the reaſon which 
induced him to croſs the ſea, and viſit thoſe cities where this dialect was 
ſpoken. The people of thoſe cities reverſe the hiſtory ; and intimate, that 
he was born among them, and from thence went over to Hellas ; but in 
their accounts they contradict one another. Upon this head I have writ- 
ten before ; and have endeavoured to prove, that he was not a native of 
any Aſiatic city: beſides, the author of his life allows, that the know- 
ledge of that hiſtory, upon which he founded his poems, was firſt obtained 
in Ithaca ; undoubtedly from his parents and relations. To this he added 
a great deal from his reſearches at Thebes and Memphis. T he people of 
Ithaca infiſted, that his blindneſs came upon him, and was unhappily 
completed in their iſland ; and it is by all confeſſed, that he began his 
chief works in conſequence of that misfortune. It is therefore reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that theſe works commenced in that iſland ; eſpecially, as | 
he certainly reſided here, and here received the firſt rudiments of the 
hiſtory. The oracle given to the emperor Adrian aeg Ithaca the place 
of his birth, and Telemachus his father. 


* AYYWwoTOy. u* gpect Even, xa Tarpida youy, 

AmuS9018 Eeipyvos 3 thog & Ilanyoiog cr 

Tyazuaxos de rar, xa Neoropry EmmacTy 

Myryp, 3j uu ETIXTE Bporwy ToXu Taycopey . | 
The race, and happy region, would ſt thou know, 


To which this man, this heavenly bard, we owe ? 


* Homeri et Heſiodi Certamen, p. ii. 
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From Ithaca he came: bis parents were 
Telemachus, and Epicaſte fair, 

Neftor's ſage daughter. From this ſource wwe find 
The poet roſe, the wiſeſt of mankind. 


Though this may have little weight as an oracle, yet it ſhows the opinion 
of the perſon or perſons who ſent the anſwer, and proves, that there was 
a tradition to this purpoſe. There is reaſon to think, that we ſhould have 
found theſe traditions more numerous, and more preciſe, had not Ithaca 
been ſo ignoble. But the obſcurity of the iſland brought a cloud upon the 
hiſtory : hence the original evidence which exiſted has been rendered dark 
and imperfe&, or elſe totally annihilated. 


We have ſeen, that the people of Colophon, among others, claimed the 
honour of the poet's birth ; yet a perſon of that City, notwithſtanding his 
prejudices, will be found to give atteſtation to many things which tend 
to make void this claim. At leaſt he confirms the opinion of Homer's 
long refiding in Ithaca. He likewiſe affords wonderful evidence in ſup- 
port of my conjectures, concerning the hidden purport of the two prin- 
cipal poems; and that the poet, in deſcribing the ſufferings of others, has 
afforded a picture of his own adventures and misfortunes. Laſtly, we ſhall 
find it intimated by this writer, that the Penelope of Ulyſſes was really 
Homer's wife ; from whence we may conclude, that Telemachus was his 
ſon, though by ſome repreſented as his father. And from theſe data we 
may farther infer, that thoſe affecting interviews between theſe three 
perſons, after. a long ſeparation, which are fo pathetically deſcribed in the 
Odyſſea, were in a great degree founded. in truth. This intelligence is 
contained in ſome verſes taken from the Epwrixa of Hermeſionax, which 
I do not remember to have ever ſeen quoted. He was a poet of early 
date, and of Colophon, and he is mentioned, by Plutarch and Pauſanias, 
as a writer of merit. The purport of the lines, though few, is of much 
conſequence, 
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* AurTog & dr avidog, by e Ales ain Pvaracoes' 
H9ioroy Tavrwy Aﬀiuova poLuTITOAWN, 
Aemryy Yes IWanyv avereivero Jes "Owno9g 
Q9Inow, mivorys eivexc Tyveronys, 

Hy d moAAZ mabkuy 0Arynv EFEvarTaro voTO, 
IToAAov an evpeins AEmopevos Tarriog. 
ExAauey d Inaps Te YEv0g, xa Tymon Aporas, 

Kai Emapryv, iviuy antomueyos TAJEwy, 


This great poet, whoſe works are fo providentially preſerved, the divinely- 
inſpired Homer, of all bards the ſupreme, condeſcended to retire to the mean 
land of Ithaca out of love to Penelope, with whoſe wiſdom he was enamoured. 
After having undergone much upon her account, he took up his reſidence in 
that contracted ſpot, far removed from his own more extenſive country. His 
poems afford a ſad narrative of the houſe of Icarus, and its calamities : alſo 
of thoſe of Amyclæ and Sparta: in all which he covertly alludes to his own 
ſufferings and misfortunes. | | 


Theſe are very beautiful lines, as they ſtand in the original, in which 
the author, being of Colophon, ſeems to intimate, that Homer was of 
that part of the world. Setting this afide, we have ſome very intereſting 
intelligence afforded within a ſmall compaſs. If then Penelope was not 
only of the fame æra as Homer, but the object of his affection, and, as 
we may truly infer, his wife; and if his reſidence, if not his birth, was 
in Ithaca ; laſtly, if in the ſufferings of the hero we read the hiftory of 
the poet, that hiſtory from theſe evidences receives great light. Almoſt 
all the perſons, who were the reputed friends of the poet, and whoſe 
names out of gratitude he has inſerted in his two poems, were of Ithaca, 
or ſome neighbouring region. Hence, of all the places which laid claim 
to the birth of Homer, I am induced to give the preference to that iſland. 
Here Homer wrote, diwv &TTouevo; rah“ with a retroſpect t to his own 
life, and the calamities which he had Eri 


* HermefionaQtis Erotica, apud Athenzum, 1. xiii, p. 597. 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


My original purpoſe was to ſhew, that the expedition of the Grecians 
againſt Troy was a mere fiction; that no ſuch armament ever took place: 
nor could any general confederacy among the various and remote ſtates 
of Greece have been made, eſpecially in ſuch early times. There is 
reaſon to think, that many of thoſe ſtates did not exiſt; or if any ſuch 
were founded, ſtill they were humble and limited; and, excepting by 
inroads and plunder, they kept up little correſpondence with their neigh- 
bours. Among many other arguments, I have mentioned, that the mag- 
nitude of the armament renders it incredible : for it is found to be 
ſuperior to that which was ſent out many ages afterwards, when Greece 
was in the height of its power, and engaged with. a very formidable 
enemy, at a time when their lives and liberties, and all that could be 
dear to them, were in the utmoſt danger. I have likewiſe introduced the 
evidence of two perſons of great confequence, Metrodorus of Lampfacus, 
and Anaxagoras, of the ſame place, who was the preceptor of Socrates. 
They both lived in the region called afterwards Troas ; and muſt have 
been acquainted with the opinion of the natives, and the hiſtory of the 
place. They. both maintained that the Ilias was an allegory, and that 
no ſuch war was carried on as deſcribed by Homer. Steſichorus, an an- 
cient writer, maintained the ſame to the * laſt. Demetrius, ſo often men- 
tioned by Strabo, was born at Scepfis, a place of repute and ſcience, to- 
wards the bottom of Mount Ida, bordering upon the very ſcene of thoſe 
great actions which are diſplayed in the poem: but he never could diſ- 
cover the leaſt veſtige of Troy, nor deviſe where the city ſtood. Strabo 
was equally uncertain: for the natives could afford no intelligence; or if 
any was obtained, it proved inconſiſtent, and of little moment. Of theſe 
inconſiſtencies and contradictions, many inftances have been given; 


Tryaixogos eV vn erf wy: | Photius, p. 431. 
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and the reſult of the whole has been, that both the place, and the hiſtory 
with which it is connected, was a poetical apologue: whatever truth 
remained was borrowed and tranſpoſed, being originally of another 
clime. 


This inveſtigation I more readily undertook, as it affords an excellent 
contraſt with the ſacred writings. The more we ſearch into the very 
ancient records of Rome or Greece, the greater darkneſs and uncertainty 
enſue. None of them can ſtand the teſt of cloſe examination. Upon a 
minute inſpection all becomes dark and doubtful, and often inconſiſtent. 
But when we encounter the ſacred volume, even in parts of far higher 
antiquity, the deeper we go the greater treaſure we find. The various 
parts are ſo conſiſtent, that they afford mutual illuſtration ; and the more 
| earneſtly we look, the greater light accrues, and, conſequently, the greater 
ſatisfaction. So it has always appeared to me, who have looked diligently, 
and examined; and, I truſt, I have not been miſtaken. | 


There is certainly a great deal of falſe and unprofitable hiſtory trans- 
mitted to us : no perſon can be ſo hardy as to deny it. And it muſt ever 
be of ſervice to true knowledge, to prune the tree of ſcience of its ſpu- 
rious and ſuperfluous branches. Should what I have here written be true, 
I hope my word will be taken in things of more conſequence. | 


A P P E N D I X. 


FARTHER OBSERVATIONS UPON THE LINES QUOTED FROM HOMER'S 
ODYSSEA. L. ix. v. 21, &c. &c. 


In the paſſage to which I allude, Ulyſſes is made firſt of all to diſcover 
himſelf to Alcinoiis, by informing him of his name and family. Ep 


2 I 29 


ohe Azeprizdys, He then tells him the n of his habitation and the 
iſlands in its vicinity. 


Nawraw T'I9axyy evieie\ov, ey & opog aury 
NypiToy, £1920 1QvAAoy, apimpemts* auf de vnc 
Io xa vVOETABTL WANG TY£009 ANATNYGL, 
A8ayiov re, Eauy re, ai 5Ameroa Z anus bog. 


We are now brought to the affected part, in which there ſeems to be a 
corruption of the text: and this evil is of long ſtanding, having been 
admitted into the text before the time of Strabo, or the Scholiaſts. The 
hero, in deſcribing his own iſland Ithaca, is made to fay, 


Aurij de yxlapary Tavnmeprary e dA ETA | 
Tlpos Yopov (al de 7 avevle mpog yw 7 meAovre) 


Tpyxei, a ayaly xeprpupos* ori eywye, 
Hg vans duyapmaiyAUrKEpwrepoy GAN 1ieofdl. 


Before I proceed to the chief object in view, I ſhall take notice of 
the poet's words, when he deſcribes the iſland as x ] ravrerary. 
The term xJapaxy is interpreted, by the Scholiaſt and Strabo, low and de- 
preſſed : —xlapary a 1 Tamewn, x.. X. Strabo, I. x. p. 697. The 
Scholiaſt aſks very properly og vv navureprary ; Fit were low, how can 
it be flyled very high? But, with due ſubmiſſion both to the Scholiaſt and 
Strabo, I do not think that they have preciſely taken the poet's mean- 
ing, who, if examined, will prove his beſt interpreter. He introduces 
the word yAapancs not merely as le, but to fighify plain and level; in 
oppoſition to Tpnx#.a, Which follows. Thus he ſpeaks of two rocks; one 
of which was high, with a ſharp ſummit—oZ«y xopvÞy. The other, though 
high, was more level and ſmooth—rov d trxpoy oxorehov uA Epo. 
Odyſſ. M. v. 73, and v. 101. Conformably to this, Heſychius renders 
xbaparcg—icrog xa oucnc;. Hence it is eaſy to anſwer the queſtion of the 
Scholiaſt—=rw; uv Tavurerary; for the higheſt ground may be ſmooth 
and level, and the loweſt rough and uneven. High ground, when thus 
level and ſmooth, is by our navigators ſtyled table-land : of which there 
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is a remarkable inſtance at the Cape of Good Hope, which gives name to 
the bay. The Grecians called any eminence of this ſort rparia. Such 
was this high ground, which the poet ſtyles xdauany rawrepraty. 


As the iſland Ithaca lay, for the moſt part, in a direction eaſt and weſt, 
it was Homer's deſign to give a deſcription of it, as it extended pos &, 
to the weſt, and afterwards to proceed to the other extremity—mTpog v, 
towards the eaſt. But in the midſt of this deſcription a parentheſis has by 
miſtake been formed, the moſt unfortunate that ever was deviſed ; and 
the text, in conſequence of it, has been corrupted, to the ruin of the 
poet's purpoſe. We are firſt told of the iſland 


Abri de yIauary rauer EV 0.) KEITAL 
II gos YoPoy. 


Then comes the parentheſis 
(al de 1 aveule mpg mw 7) yero 78) 
To this is added abſolute, and without any connexion or ſupport 
* Texan: which appears to be contrary to the poet's meaning, 
and contrary to grammatical uſage. But there is another circumſtance, 
which requires conſideration. The other iſlands do not lie as repreſented, to 


the eaſt ; but, for the moſt part, in a contrary direction: of which we 


may be certified by the beſt geographers of old, and by Spon, Cellarius, 
and d'Anville, of the moderns. Dulichium was a very ſmall iſland, and 
may not be preciſely determined ; but the two larger, Zacynthus, and 
Same, called alſo Cephalenia, lay to the weſt, in a quite contrary ſitua- 
tion to that ſuppoſed above. The preſent reading, therefore, cannot be 


true, and the original meaning of the poet has been unwarrantably cor- 
rupted, 


The plain verſion is as follows: 


Ithaca is fituated in the ſea, with bigh table-land to the weſt * (but the other i/lands lie to the eaft) rough. 
Some make a ſtop at the end of the firſt line, and read—ITpos Copoy (ai fs r avevls mpog yw = yeAovre) 


Tpyxeia. To the weſt, (but the other i/lands are to the eaſt) rough. Either way it ſeems to approach 
to nonſenſe. | | 
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Therefore, to eſtabliſh the true reading, I ſhall take away the parentheſis, 
and proceed upon this principle ; that the poet intended in this paſſage 
to give a ſhort deſcription of the iſland as it lay eaſt and weſt : and inſtead 
of the words ai & v ae,, I would read aurap * aveufe ; by which means 


the whole paſſage will be rendered intelligible, and at the ſame time con- 
ſonant to the truth. 


Ari de ylaprry mavumepraty Ev GAL MEAL 
TIpos dopo aurap aveuls mpos 1w meAov TE 
Tenxeic 


The land lies high and ſmooth to the weſt ; but apart to \ the eaſt and oy ing 


fun very rough.—He adds AN ayaby xeporpoPog—yet, however rough, it 
produces an excellent race of people. 


— —Ov T1 eyoys 
. vans Tovapa; YDuαεεα⁴ðę,un WAND WeoIal. 


There is nothing in the whole world more acceptable and pleaſing in my 
fight. 


The poet, in another place, ſpeaks of the ſland : as in general rugged, 
and unfit for riding— 


H ey Tot Toy yea, xa! 87 innynatos eri. Obrss. N. 242. 


He ſtyles it xpavan, TairoReeroav, TERRY. 


* Avev, avevley* ywpis, ON Hresycn. => 
Nuv de dn eyyv0i wo S x,T̃ els Y avevley, II. X. 300. 
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CONCERNING THE SITUATION OF TROY, ACCORDING TO THE IDEA. OF 

HOMER. | 
Tuouon the hiſtory of the Trojan war, as deſcribed by Homer, is a 
fable, and probably no ſuch city ever exiſted in the region where he 
has placed it; yet he formed in idea a fcene of action, and that ſcene he 
diverſified with a number of objects. Theſe, upon examination, we ſhall 
find more preciſely pointed out than is uſual in a fiction; and the poet, 
in general, will appear very conſiſtent. Yet, notwithſtanding this accu- 
racy, he has been often miſunderſtood, and his purpoſe miſtaken. It may 
poſſibly be of ſervice to thoſe who read him, and particularly to young 


perſons, to have ſome of theſe miſtakes pointed out, and his meaning 
aſcertained. 


A WRONG NOTION ABOUT THE NAME TROY, 


IT ſhall therefore be my firſt endeavour to obviate a notion, which has 
ſometimes obtained, that the name of Tpoiy, Troy, in Homer, never relates 
to a city, but to the region called in later times Troas. For they ſay, 
that the city was by moſt geographers, and particularly by the natives, 
ſtyled Ilium. But this is a miſtake in reſpect to the poet: for there are 
numberleſs paſſages in the Ilias, which ſhow, that by the name of Troy 
the chief city was ſignified, and not the region adjacent. 


— 


Achilles, early in the firſt book, tells Agamemnon, that his loſs in Chry- 
ſeis ſhould be amply repaid, whenever the Grecians took the city Troy: 


gane OT: ZE; | 
wor mow Tpoiny evTeixeov ELAANTMOALU. IL. A. 129. 


Hector deſcribes it as evTupyos, well fortified, 


Etooxey 9 vpers Tpeiny evirupyoy e. IL. H. 71. 
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When Patroclus drives the Trojans before him, it is ſaid 


Ex h ney vl Tuaoy Tpormy 2229 vies Ayaimy, 
TlarpoxAs dre Yepos. IL. II. 698. 


Then would the Grecians have taken Troy, with its lofty gates, 0 the 
proweſs of. Patroclus. 


The fame is repeated upon the attack made by Achilles, ©. 344. 
The terms which the poet here uſes, evrupyor, evra xo, vimunev, and 
which deſcribe a place well fortified with towers, and with goodly 
walls, and bfty gates, cannot relate to a region, but manifeſtly de- 
note a city ſo ſecured. Indeed the firſt quotation is ſufficient to evince 
this, where Troy is expreſsly called, mois Tpoin, the city Troy, It may 
therefore appear unneceſſary to have ſaid ſo much upon the ſubject: 
but as I have known the opinion blindly maintained, it ſeemed not 
amiſs to give it a full confutation. Strabo certainly does make uſe of 
the word Troja for the region Troas ; but that does not hinder its being 
adapted to a city by the Poet. 1 


OPINIONS CONCERNING THE SITUATION OF THE CAMP AND CITY. 


HomrR places the camp of the Grecians upon the Helleſpont ; and 
between the camp and city, which was inland, lay the plain of Troy, the 
ſcene of all the heroic actions. The queſtion therefore is—What are we 
to underſtand by the Helleſpont ? Herodotus ſuppoſes it to be that nar- 
row paſs towards the bottom of the Propontis, by which Europe was di- 
vided from Aſia: and that on the eaſtern fide it reached from Lampſacus 
to Abydus. L. v. c. 117. p. 435. Other writers have been of the ſame 
opinion : Strabo particularly ſeems to favour it. L. ii. p. 180; 3 a1. 13, 
p. 873. 


But this narrow frith at the month of the Propontis, was not above 
ſeven furlongs acroſs; and is ſaid by Mr. Wood to be ſo like a river, that 
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a perſon, who did not know the contrary, would, from its appearance, 
judge it to be nothing elſe. But the Helleſpont of Homer was a part of 
the ſea, called by the Helladian Greeks Fgean ; a name which ſeems not 
to have been known by the Greeks of Aſia. He deſcribes it as vide, 
large, extenſive, and even boundleſs ; alſo as foaming, boiſterous, dark, and 


1 . 
Lua re oi yeuorwow em mate EN USH. II. H. 86. 
— er. Var EXT. 84. 
— xa yay Exxyonovroy. M. 30. 
"EAAyomovTog amepuy. Q. 545. 
AxTy eri TpmwyBoY, en t ENA . Oprss. Q. 82. 


In none of theſe inſtances did the poet by the Helleſpont mean the 
canal of Abydus, though it was by ſome writers taken in that acceptation. 
He would never have called the ſea wide where it was molt narrow, nor 
large and boundleſs, where it was moſt contracted. He always ſpeaks of it 
with a greater latitude, and deſcribes it as a portion of the ſea : hence it 
is often ſtyled by him, Torres, dg, Gararoa, terms inconſiſtent with a mere 
ſtrait or channel. It is true, that this ſtrait widens above, as people pro- 
ceed upwards, quite to Lampſacus, which ſome make the ultimate of the 
Helleſpont that way ; and the deity of that place is called Deus Helles- 
pontiacus. But who ever placed Troy at Lampſacus, or near it? The 
Helleſpont of Homer was the upper part of the Ægean Sea, though he 
| calls it not by that name. It bounded Myſia to the eaſt, where ſtood the 
4 city Gargara, near Ida Gargarus.—Gargara ſunt in Mypſid, que ejt Helleſponti 
43 provincia. Macrob. I. v. c. 20. p. 362. 


FARTHER PROOFS 


Ix conformity to this, when people go and come, and affairs are trans- 
ated in the Grecian camp, the whole is repreſented as carried on near 
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the ſea and ſea- ſhore. Thus when Chryſes, the prieſt of Apollo, departs 


from the tent of Agamemnon, it is faid of him— 
| | 


By 3 axewy Taga i TAVBANTENO Jaraooy;, IL. A. 34. 


He bent his way, ſorrowing, by the ſhore of the hoarſe reſounding ſea. 


In like manner, when the heralds are ſent after Briſeis to the tent of 
Achilles, they go by the ſtrand, or ſea-fide ;— 


Tw d' aexovre Baryy mapa, Iv anos arpryeriio. II. A. 327. 


They went, unwillingly, along the ſea-ſhore. 


Achilles is afterwards deſcribed, as fitting in a melancholy ſtate— 


Ou eg dο MAINS, 0powy em OVVOTma MOYTOY. IL. A. 350. 


Upon the beach of the hoary ſea, and poring on the darkſome deep. 


The ſhips of the Grecians are repreſented as drawn up—9w' eg d rokms. 
II. A. 248. upon the ſame ſea-ſhore. When, after the fatigue of the day, 
the other Grecians retire to their tents, Achilles lies down, and Rowe 
upon the bare beach. 


TInaeiins d' ens Iii moAv@Actotoo JUAAKTTYS 

Kerro Bapuorevauy, moeoiv pers Mupurdoyeoolwv, 

Ey xabepy, 0 ur em yiovos xAuterrcy, IL. P. 59. 

He lay deeply moaning, with his Myrmidons around him, upon the ſhore of the 
baifterous ſea, in 4 part clear of weeds, where the waves were continually 


beating. 


Many other inſtances might be brought to prove, that the Helleſpont 
of Homer was part of the ſea. The very terms of which it is compounded 
(Ex Ang rorrog) manifeſtly ſhow it. The terms alſo dg, and Sanacoon, by 
which it is often deſcribed, cannot be otherwiſe applied, eſpecially when 
they are accompanied with the words ToAg, moAuPructes, cep. 
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As both the city and the camp are by Homer thus uniformly de- 
ſcribed as upon or near the ſea, thoſe perſons who have placed them in 
this ſituation below Abydus, ſhould have ſhown that the Helleſpont was 
here: otherwiſe, they appear in continual contradiction to the words of 
the poet, if taken in their common acceptation. Yet I do not remember 
that this was ever performed. | 


THE SITUATION OF THE CITY FARTHER DESCRIBED. 


THovUGH many, like Strabo, have very properly brought the city ſome- 
what lower down towards Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienfium, yet they 
do not make it anſwer to the idea of Homer. He places it at the 
moſt ſouthern part of Mount Ida, called Lectum, Gargarus, and Ant- 
andros. It muſt therefore have been ſome few miles beyond the city 
built afterwards by Antigonus, and called Antigonia and Alexandrea 
Troas ; which was upon the ſea-coaſt, and neareſt to the mountain of 
any. To this part of Mount Ida, which is diſtinguiſhed by the names above, 
the poet often brings Jupiter and other deities; and from this emi- 
nence they looked down upon the city and plain, and had a view of 
every thing which was going forward. We have an inſtance to this pur- 
poſe in the eighth book, where Jupiter is brought to Gargarus, and has 
a full view of the camp and city. 
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Yapyapove . O. V. 47. 
Abrog 0 e uopupror uahetero αναεννο Yau, 
Etoropowy Towwy Te ToAv, x0 vynas Y AXN. v. 51. 


J have mentioned, that this part of Ida was alſo called Lectum: and 


hither Juno is repreſented as leading the God of Sleep, in order to lull 
Jupiter to reſt. 
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Jupiter at laſt awakes, and looks down upon the field of battle; where 
he ſees the Trojans put to flight, and Hector lying wounded upon the 
plain. 


Euroga d ev re ihe αεẽs nn IL. O. v. 9. 


This place of proſpect was a great way from the Propontic Helles- 
pont, and Abydus, as we may learn from the beſt geographers. The 
beginning of this narrow paſs is by Pliny placed at the promontory 
Trapeza, which he ſays was “ eighteen miles above Dardanus. In- 
petum forte initium) deinde ſumit Helleſpontus - promontorium id appella- 
vimus Trapezam. Ab eo decem millia paſſuum Abydum oppidum, ubi anguſtiæ 
ſeptem fladiorum. L. v. c. 32, p. 288. Now, the diſtance from the 
ſouthern part of Ida muſt have been very conſiderable, as we may learn 
from the liſt of places afforded by Pliny, moſt of which lay between. 
He begins from the ſouth, where was the paſſage through the mountain, 
by which armies paſſed ; and the next place that occurred Was Hamaxitus : 
dein Cebrenia, ipſaque Troas, Antigonia dicta, nunc Alexandria, colonia 
Romanorum ; oppidum Nee; Scamander, amnis navigabilis ; et in promontorio 
guondam Sigeum oppidum ; dein Portus Achivorum, in quem influit Xanthus 
Simoënti junctus, ſtagnumque prius faciens Paleſcamander.—Extra finum 
ſunt Rhetea littora, Rhæteo, Dardanio, et Ariſbe, oppidis habitata—a Rbæteo 
Dardanium, oppidum parvum, abeſt ſtadia Lxx. Inde xv11i millia paſſuum 
promontorium Trapeza, unde primum concitat ſe Helleſpontus. L. v. c. 30, 
p- 282. The order of places, as afforded by Herodotus, is much the fame. 
He mentions Antandros, which ſtood at the foot of Ida, but beyond it to 
the ſouth, and which Xerxes in his march did not viſit, but paſſed it on 
his left hand. The next taken notice of upwards is the Regio Ilienſium, 
Scamander, Ilium, Rhœteum, Ophrynium, Dardanus, Abydus. L. vii. 
c. 42. p. 530. Strabo gives the diſtances of ſome of theſe places, pro- 
ceeding in a different courſe from north to ſouth. L. xiii. p. 889. E:Te wv 


It ſhould probably be oo, eight; for Strabo makes the diftance 70 fladia=MP. 84. Anto- 
ninus ſpeaks of it as nine miles complete. 


T 
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peer” ACudev, x. r. A. After Abydus we meet with the promontory Dardanis 
—and a city Dardanus, ſeventy fladia (nearly nine miles) below the 
Former; and between them runs the river Rhodius.—Near to theſe is a 
place called Ophrynium, in which is a grove ſacred to Hector upon an eminence, 
and a marſhy ſpot called Pteleus. Next in order comes Rheteum, where 
is a city, ſituated upon high ground; and hence a length of ſea-coaſt called 
Eanteum, where is to be ſeen the tomb and temple of Ajax. —After this we 
meet with the ruins of the city Sigeum, and the naval encampment of the 
Grecians : alſo a place called Stomalimna, where the Scamander has its 
outlet to the ſea,—The length of the ſta- coaſt, from the Rhetean promontory 
to the Tomb of Achilles at Sigeum, amounts, in a ftraight line, to fixty ſtadia: 
near ſeven miles and a half. He afterwards ſpeaks of Chryſa, Lariſſa, 
Hamaxitus, and other places to the ſouth near Le&um ; and ſays, that 
they were all within view of Ilium. But it muſt have been a very 
diſtant view ; for he deſcribes it as e& dizxooimg rd, 1 pe:Xpi TAEOT Wy 
about two hundred ſtadia, and perhaps a few more, which muſt be equal 
to twenty-fix miles. L. xiii. p. 902. B. At the fame time he mentions, 
that Abydus above was about the like diſtance, or rather lefs. Hence 
the whole interval from Abydus to the cities above ſpecified was about 
fifty miles. 


We have a particular account of the diſtances of ſome of the principal 
places in the Itinerary of Antoninus, p. 334. 


Abydus 
Dardanus, MP. LX. 
Ilium, MP. XII. 
Troas, MP. XVI. 

| Antandros, MP. XXXV. 


Here it is proper to take notice, that the city Antandros ſtood towards 
the bottom of Ida, but on the ſouthern fide, contrary to Lectum; and 
Gargarus on the northern fide, where the Gods are ſuppoſed to have 
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taken their ſtation. We are informed by the Itinerary, that the whole in- 
terval was ſeventy and two miles. Hence we may form ſome judgment of 


the diſtance of Abydus from Lectum, which was nearer. 


Ptolemy affords us the latitudes of the chief places in this part of 
Phrygia in degrees and parts: but his account does not ſeem to have been 
accurately tranſmitted. Thoſe, with which we are principally concerned, 

ſtand as — p. 135. 


Abydus, a. d. 41. 15. 
Ilium, u. 41˙. 0. 

| Scamandri } = 
Oſtia, | AN 41. 0. 
Lectum, 1. 7. 405. 20. 


I have inſerted Ilium 41*. though it is not introduced by Ptolemy till 
p. 137, where it is placed in the ſame degree of latitude as the Scaman- 
der, near which it ſtood. The interval between Abydus and Lectum, if 
the numbers are true, is in extent fifty-five minutes of a degree, or 
about ſixty- three miles and a quarter. The diſtance cannot be preciſely 
obtained from Antoninus, as he does not mention Lectum. It is however 
taken notice of by Strabo, who ſeems to make the interval much leſs ; 
and in extent not above fifty miles; of which, he ſays, the city Ilium 
made nearly one half. This half lay—ev Jdiaxooing oradiog, 1 wp % 
ow, within the compaſs of two hundred ſtadia, or ſomewhat more, (about 26 
miles) from the city to Lectum: but from Ilium to Abydus was not 
quite fo far—pnpoy £yyureps 4 ACvdog. Strabo, I. xiii. p. 902. 


Let us then abide by the ſmaller diſtance, and form our judgment 
accordingly, When therefore the poet brings his deities to Lectum and 
Gargarus, to ſee the ſcene of operation, that ſcene could not be near 
Abydus. And when Jupiter is deſcribed— 
Eioopowy Tpwwy Te r now vias AN,, 

T 2 
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neither the city nor the ſhips were fifty miles off. But why do I 
mention Abydus at the extremity of the region? Even the river Sca- 
mander, and Ilium ſeated near it, were at the diſtance of twenty-ſix 
miles, thus preciſely ſtated by Strabo. At the fame time, the whole 
country was divided by ridges of hills, which paſſed from the foot of 
Mount Ida to the ſea, and precluded any diſtant view. In ſhort, the 
poet's intention was to place the deities in a ſituation, where they 
could look down, and have an immediate and near view of the city 
and plain, and all the proceſs of war. This was impoſſible at the 
diſtance of twenty-fix miles, or even of ten. The poet uniformly de- 
ſcribes a near view ; ſuch as they had at other times from the beautiful 
hill Callicolone, which ſtood almoſt in the field of battle. To this there 
may be objected, that the city Troy, according to the diſpoſition above, 
not only could not have been near Abydus, but not even in the vicinity 
of the Simoeis or Scamander. It muſt have ſtood many miles to the 
ſouth of theſe rivers, which makes the poet appear quite inconſiſtent. I 
anſwer, moſt undoubtedly : and every writer of a complicated fable will 
be always more or leſs inconſiſtent. If the city was near the Scamander, 
he ſhould never have ſent his gods twenty-ſix or thirty miles ſouth to get 
a view of it: or, vice verſa, if he would bring his Jupiter to the emi- 
nence at Ida, he ſhould have placed his city and the ſhips as many miles 
nearer, where they might be plainly ſeen. And indeed he did place them 
much nearer, as has been ſhown. | 


But here we argue, as if the two rivers mentioned by Pliny, Ptolemy, 
and other writers, were the real Simotis and Scamander; of which I 
much doubt. For this part of Phrygia, at the ſuppoſed æra of the Trojan 
war, was poſſeſſed by Thracians, by whom moſt of the places were de- 
nominated. Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 883. But when afterwards the Eolian 
colonies got poſſeſſion of the country, they added other names, and 
tried to make the fitus locorum correſpond with the deſcription given 
by the poet. But this could never be uniformly effected ; for the writ- 
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ers could never agree. Of this we may reſt aſſured, that if the hill 
Lectum was the place of proſpect, the objects to be ſeen muſt have been 
near it. The Portus Achivorum, and the naval encampment, and the 
city above, could not have ſtood where they have been placed by Pliny 
and Strabo, and where they have been vainly ſought for by modern 
travellers. Between the ſea- coaſt and Hamaxitus ſtood Troy, according 
to the deſcription of the poet. Hamaxitus itſelf was ſituated beneath 
Lectum, as we are informed by Strabu——rw Aer uToxeipetry TVWeENNG 1 
Apa. L. Xiu. p. 901. 


AN OBJECTION. 


HERE we may be aſked, how it comes to paſs, if this be the ſituation 
of Troy, that the two rivers, fo particularly mentioned in its vicinity, are 
not here to be found? To this I anſwer, that there may be ſuch * rivers, . 
though not yet diſcovered, as theſe parts have not been properly viſited. 
But whether there be any ſtreams or not cannot- avail againſt the diſpoſt- 
tion of Troy above given, which is founded upon the evidence both of 
Homer and Virgil. If there be any failing, they muſt anſwer it, for 
it does not belong to me to make good any deficiency. Dr. Pocock 
examined part of the country about Troas, called now Eſki-Stamboul. 
He went ſo far eaſt as to arrive at ſome hot baths and falt-ſprings : ſuch 
as were known to have been in the Campus Haleſius and the Trageſiz 
Salinæ. But he did not go ſufficiently ſouth to make any diſcoveries in 
thoſe parts. He however mentions a ſtream, called by the natives Aychſu, 
which probably was an arm of ſome river. I have in my poſſeſſion. a 
copy of a large map of Troas, communicated ſome years ago by the 
ingenious author of Balbeck and Palmyra. It contains an ample view of 
Troas, as it now appears; and there are. to be ſeen ſeveral. fountains and 


;  ® The river Cilleos, near Antandros. Strabo, 1. xiii, p. 911. 
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ſtreams, which croſs the country eaſtward, and ſeem to be connected with 
ſome more notable river, by which they are carried in a different direc- 


tion to the ſea, Here perhaps may be one day found the Scamander of 
the poet. 


THE EVIDENCE OF VIRGIL CONCERNING THE PLACE OF TROY, 


To the arguments above let me add the authority of Virgil concerning 
the ſituation of this city. He places it within fight of Tenedos ; and, 
as it is intimated, oppoſite to it. Eft in conſpectu Tenedos. From this 
iſland the two ſerpents came, by which Laocoon and his ſons were lain. 


Ecce autem gemini d Tenedo tranquilla per alta 
{ Horreſco referens immen/is orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago— En. I. ii. v. 208. 


The ſame hiſtory is given by Quintus Smyrnæus; but he calls the iſland 
whence they came Calydne. There was a cluſter of iſlands near Tenedos, 
called Kaxudva : hence this iſland had this name among others, 


y Ts Kaaudyyv | 
Ago: UIXAYTHBO, Ew AX0G, a Tons. L. xii. v. 444. p. 46. 


By which we find, that this poet alſo places Tenedos oppoſite to Troy. 


Virgil likewiſe deſcribes the city as directly under Antandros, which 
he repreſents as one of the ſummits of Ida. Here neas built his 
ſhips— 


——_—Caſſemque ſub i pod 


Antandro ac Phrygiæ molimur montibus Ide. 


The city Antandros was in Myſia, to the ſouth of Ida. It ſtood inland, 
and upon no particular eminence : but this was a ſummit of the moun- 


tain, and the region immediately below was called Antandria, and was 
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near Hamaxitus and Neandria. Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 903. The fame 
writer ſpeaks of another eminence of Ida, which he ſtyles Cillæum, and 
places it between Mount Gargarus and Antandros— Eæri de xa: RK 
ueragu Tapyapuy xa Arad. L. xiii. p. 911. To this hill (Antandros) 
Fneas ſeems to have retired with his father the night when the city was 
burnt, and beneath the ſame he built his ſhips ; as it was a part of Lectum, 
the neareſt to the ſea, and the moſt convenient for the conſtructing and 
launching of a fleet. Hence he fays, that he built his ſhips—ſub ipsa 
Antandro, cloſe under the mountain immediately beneath it. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances prove plainly where the city Troy is placed by Homer : and 
we may be aſſured, that it was not far from the. Troas Alexandrea built 
afterwards upon the coaſt, and not far from Hamaxitus, towards the bot- 
tom of Ida. Hence it is, that the judgment of Paris is referred to this part 
of the mountain, which was from him called alſo Alexandrea.—AxeZav- 
Opera, ors Tag Feng xpitnas Pacw vio Ts Tlapdog. Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 904. 
All theſe places, which were reputed to have been in the vicinity of 
Troy, are far removed from the narrow paſs of the ſuppoſed Helleſpont ; 
and many miles diſtant from Ilium, and the Pagus Ilienſis below. The 
city Antandros beyond Adramyttium was {till farther. | 
This lower part of Ida had many names, as we have ſeen; and among 
theſe was Olympus, whither Jupiter and other deities betook themſelves 
to have a view of the city and plain. This muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
the heavenly Olympus, where the gods aſſembled in council ;— 


Zeug de Yewv ayopry mormraro Tepmncepabyos 
Axporary xopupy moAuGeipados Ouaupumoin. IL. ©. v. 2. 


As this latter eminence abounded with ridges and necks of land, one 
would imagine that it was a hill upon earth: but we are informed. 
that it was not ſo; and the poet very plainly ſhows the difference in. 
ſeveral places, but particularly II. ©. v. 2, and v. 45. Here Jupiter is 
repreſented as going from Olympus in heaven to Ida Gargarus.— His 
way lay PETTY VG yang TE Ku ouparus——WREnce it appears that they were 
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widely ſeparated. But this Ida Gargarus, the ſame as Lectum and 
Antandros, at leaſt a neighbouring ſummit of the ſame mountain, had 
alſo the name of Olympus. There were ſeveral ſo called; and, among 
theſe, Strabo mentions one upon Ida, near Antandria in Troas. Lib. x. 
p. 721, Eo: puty uv AoPor TETTApes ON xahuperc T1 I0ng nora Ti AT 
epi, x. r. X. 


Hither Menelaus was ordered to repair, and offer a ſacrifice, before he 
left the country: | | 


To d' wipywy Ty var lIcuay yfove 
Howvas Ohvuns cvyayaywy Sνν⁰,¹j Sophocles apud Strab. I. x. p. 721. 


The fame writer informs us, that this part of that ſouthern ridge was 
indifferently called both Olympus and Ida. Ts de Id xa: ror Ouprrov 
TUYKEXUpEVWG MONAGKG, dig TO aur opog, KTUTETv. L. Xx. p. 720. Here I 
muſt repeat my argument, that the city Troy was aſſigned by Homer to 
the moſt ſouthern part of Troas. Here it was bounded by Mount Ida 
under different denominations, and ſeparated from Adramyttium and My- 
ſia below. With this part of Troas, and with this only, the chief articles 
in the hiſtory of Troy can be made to correſpond. 


4 


TROY, AS REPRESENTED BY HOMER. 


I vave mentioned it, as my opinion, that no ſuch city as Troy in 
Phrygia ever exiſted, and for this I have given my reaſons. But ſhould 
any perſon be deſirous to confute me, it will give me ſo little concern to 
be convinced, that I ſhall be glad to point out the only way by which 
it can be effected. Whoever, as a traveller, viſits this part of the coaſt, 
which is bounded by the Archipelago, ſhould confine himſelf to the 
particular ſpot where Lectum and Antandros ſtood, and which ſeems 
to have been never explored. The mountain here forms a promontory 
near Eſki-Stamboul ; which promontory is now called Cape Bebouro 
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according to D'Anville, but by others Cape Baba. This was formerly 
Lectum; and near it, to the north, are the ruins of ancient Troas Alexan- 
drea, Whoever will be at the pains to ſearch towards the bottom of 
this mountain, towards the eaſt, beyond thoſe ſtately ruins, may poſſibly 
obtain intelligence, with which the Greeks and Romans were not ac- 
quainted. Names of places, though liable to ſome alteration, yet ſurvive 
for ages; and if any tradition of ſuch a city remains, it is to be ſought 
for here: for in this part of the region ſtood the Troy of Homer, and 
here only can it be looked for with any proſpect of ſucceſs. Though, 


after all, the diſcovery of the city will never prove the certainty of the 
war. 


CONCERNING HAMAXITUS. 


IT has been mentioned in a former treatiſe as my opinion, that this 
city is alluded to by Homer, when he ſpeaks of the flight. of Hector and. 
the purſuit of Achilles. 


Texe05 ae un ex xar* auatiroy. enoeuoyro, IL, X. v. 146. 


This article I ſhall take the liberty to conſider again. It is generally 
fuppoſed, that by the term apatrog was ſignified a highway, where 
carriages paſſed ados ahEεhÜbS. Schol. But to me it appears to ſignify 
the city of that name near Troy. Homer expreſſes the name Amaxitus 
without an aſpirate ; whereas all the writers of Hellas uniformly prefix 
the ſpirit. But this omiſſion is of little conſequence.: for the cities of 
Troas were peopled by the olians from Cuma ; and the whole region 
belonged: to them, as we learn from Strabo, I. xiii. p. 877. He ſays, 
in conſequence of it, that Troas and Æolis were the ſame, the one 
being a part of the other. Now the olians were remarkable for leaving 
out the aſpirate. Æoles aſperum ſemper vertunt in tenuem, quem ob id 
H. Stephanus olicum vocat, ipſoſque Eolas ixwrmes. Jacobus Zuin- 
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gerus De Dialectis. They pronounced yg for Mug, epa for - ypepec : 
— Auagrroc for *AuaZirog, 


The city Hamaxitus was the firſt place that occurred to perſons after 
they had got through that paſſage of Mount Ida, by which people paſſed 
upwards, from Myſia and the fouthern regions, to Troas and Ilium. 
It is the ſame through which Xerxes marched, as we learn from Hero- 
dotus, 1. vii. c. 42, p. 530. Stephanus Byzantinus ſpeaks of it as a ſmall 
city: Afar moaror Tg Tpwndog, It is alſo mentioned by Pliny : 
Troadis primus locus Hamaxitus, dein Cebrenia, ipſaque Troas, nunc 
Alexandrea ; oppidum Nee (five Neandrea). Vol. i. I. v. p. 282. The 
poet's purpoſe in general was to give an account of the flight and death 
of Hector: and in the lines alluded to he deſcribes the commencement 
of this flight, and its direction in reſpect to Troy. The Trojans had been 
all driven into the city, excepting Hector only: he took his ſtand before 
the Scæan gate, and there waited the approach of Achilles. But when he 
ſaw him advance—ZFuorx Nad prexm Kare d:fiov wor, his heart failed 
him, and he betook himſelf to flight. Why he did not retreat into the 
city, and how Achilles got between him and the wall, are circumſtances 
not eaſy to be explained. That he fled is certain; and the firſt object 
which he paſſed was the Epweog, or wild fig-tree, which ſtood near the 
wall of the city. This is plain from the words of Andromache to Hector, 
who begs of him not to engage at a diſtance, but to marſhal his troops 
near this tree, which was under the wall. 


Aa de oryTov map Epiveo, ey pariore 
Amufatos eo7l TAK, ua emnibpomoy EMAETO TEel0c. Ir. Z. v. 433. 


This, and the Yxorm, or Place of Profpef, were the two firſt objects 
which they paſſed. This flight could not have been in any road or high- 
way, as may be ſeen from the nature of the place ; for Troy muſt have 
had ſeveral gates, from each of which we may preſume that a road 
paſſed into the country. If any ſuch were in his way, he muſt have 
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croſſed it; for had he taken his courfe in it, he muſt have fled every ſtep 
from the city ; whereas, his endeavour was to get to the wall and towers, 
but he was prevented by Achilles. If he ever took the contrary way, he 
left the city behind him ; which cannot be ſuppoſed : for his flight 
throughout was Tex#0g auer ur ex, all the way under the wall. His father 
and friends beheld * and were near enough to ſpeak to him. 


From theſe circumſtances I am induced to believe, that 5 the words 
rar fro eroevorreo Was meant, that the two heroes, in their courſe, went 
eaſtward, in a direction towards the next city: for that city, as has been 
ſhown, ſtood under Ida Lectum; and, according to the poet's deſcription, 
Troy muſt have been in the like ſituation to the weſt ; for the hills of 
Ida, in this part, extended exactly eaſt and weſt. The Sczan gate, from 
which they ſet out, fronted the naval encampment and the ſea, When, 
therefore, they left this, and had gone round fome conſiderable. part of the 
wall, they went in an eaſtward direction, and the city * Hamaxitus fronted 
them. They came at laſt to ſome ſprings, which they paſſed ; and one 
of them is faid to have been hot, and covered with a thick vapour : 

H ge tyap I vdart Mapw feel, apr de xamvog 

Tiverou sg avrys, woes! mupos ailoueyone. II. X. v. 149. 
Dr. Pocock, as has been ſhown, found, in his reſearches: to the eaſt of: 
Troas, ſuch. warm fountains, together with baths and buildings, ſome of 
which feemed of great antiquity. Troy muſt have been, by the hiſtory. 
given in the Ilias, but a few miles from Alexandrea Troas, which. ſtood. 
very near Lectum, but upon the ſea; and as theſe hot ſprings are above it 
to the eaſt, they may probably be ſome of thoſe mentioned in the Haleſian. 
plain, and at the Frageſean falt-ſprings near Hamaxitus.. The natural. 
hiſtory of the country agrees well with the ſituation of Troy, as deſcribed 
by Homer; and the vicinity of Hamaxitus to the eaſt countenances my 
notion, that it was the object alluded. to by the poet. 


* In-my former treatiſe, ſtyled Obſervations I ſpeak of Haroaxitns as not: fax. fram the Pagus 
Uienſium. But the interval was too great to admit of. any ſuch vicinity. 


UZ 
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Textog atv Ur tx xt AH, roy eoorevorre., He was all the time under the 
wall, but kept from it. 


ANOTHER CAPITAL. MISTAKE. 


Tnosrx who have attempted to give an account of the naval ſtation, 
and the camp of the Grecians, have been farther miſtaken, by making the 
river Scamander the boundary to the right and ſouth. So it is repre- 
ſented in the maps of Dacier, Pope, and Wood: and not only theſe 
later writers, but all of old, who wrote upon the ſubject, have been 
in like manner deceived. Ptolemy places the naval ſtation upon the 
Propontic Helleſpont, with the river below to the right. Pliny and Strabo 
bring the camp and harbour lower down, but ſtill they make the Sca- 
mander the boundary to the right. But Homer intimates. very clearly, 
and repeatedly, that it was to the left, and ſerved as a barrier to the 
north. Upon this account the wall of the Grecian rampart was lower 
here than in other places, as the river was the chief defence. Here 
Ajax was quartered ; and next to him were the Theſſalians under Pro- 
teſilaus; and after him, Neſtor and Idomeneus. Achilles was upon the 
right, with his Myrmidons ; ; and Ulyſſes in the centre, that he might be 
more readily applied to, on account of his great wiſdom. When, therefore, 
Agamemnon had occaſion to encourage the whole army, he took his ſtand | 
upon the ſhip of Ulyſſes, that he might be heard equally on each fide. 


Ery d en' Oduooys peyaryrei vii ue, 

Hg e peooatw £048, YEY wvewev apPrepwley, 

Hue en” Atiayrogs xAMonms Tehapwwnalz, 

Ha“ en” ANI of & eoyara vyas ting 

Etpuoay, yvopen Tovvo, xo Kaprei yeipwy., II. ©. v. 222. 


In this diſpoſition, as deſcribed by the poet, the tents of Achilles are 
upon the right, and thoſe of Ajax upon the left. That Ajax was in this 
ſituation is manifeſt from many paſſages in the poem; where either 
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he himſelf, or thoſe chieftains who were neareſt to him, are mentioned. 
When Menelaus wants his aſſiſtance, he is ſaid to find him in this 
ſituation. 


Toy de par! al evoyoe N en” Opiate pa MATS, 
@apouvory erapss 


Tr. P. v. 116. 


He was at the very extreme part of the army, upon the left, and there 
was animating his ſoldiers. When the hero, in a time of neceſſity, is 
called away from his poſt here to the centre, it is ſaid, that Hector was 
not appriſed of the ſlaughter there made, for he ſtill en on =" 
upon the left, and upon the banks of the Scamander. 


Qs eGeme xAoyewy eodiey rore cada Alcg, 
Aalto irg Te, x avepas' wie mw ExTwp 
Heuber', eme: fa payys en” apiorepa paprare MATS, 


Ox dag map nowrap Exapayips, T1 a WANMTTE | 
| AvFpwy wrmte xapyya, Be & aoteoros opwpes, 4 


| Wein 1 arch .. 2 11 Loher. II. A. v. 496. 


Upon the death of Patroclus, Menelaus wanted much to find Antilochus, 
as being the moſt proper perſon to carry the ſad tidings to his friend 
Achilles: he looked, ſays the poet— 


Toy de wan an} eher ua en” ale reoa TATYS 
©aprovory” & rap. Iz. P. v. 682. 


He 4 e him upon the | eft of the field of battle, encouraging his folders. 


We have ſeen, that this left wing of the army was ſtationed on the banks 
of the Scamander, in the account before given of Hector, concerning 
whom it is ſaid, that he was fighting — the Scamander, and upon the 
left of the . army: 


paxys in” apioTepa HE(/hiDaro THCYS 
Orybas Tap moron Exapayips—— IL. A. v. 498. 


Here Was generally the ſtreſs of battle; for this part was nearer to the 
city, according to the diſpoſition of the poet: and the Trojans do not 
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appear willing to engage far to the right, becauſe there was the ſtation of 
a perſon whom they did not chooſe to provoke— | 


— 7 rafa vNUGy νο a vαννeνννẽ 
* : IL. N. v. 746 


Achilles is repreſented as ſenſible of this, and therefore thought himſelf 
quite ſecure from any attack of the enemy; and accordingly fays— 


Apps de To Th 7 XAT Ka vi wu | 
"ExTopa x% peprawre. mwaxns oxy1oeovai o. IL. I. v. 649: 


I truft that Hector, however eager, will take care not ta engage where my 
ſhip and tent and. 


Whoever, therefore, places Achilles upon the Scamander, and: Ajax 
and his troops at a diſtance from it, is greatly miſtaken. For ſuch a ſta- 
tion, in reſpect to each of them, is quite contrary to the deſign of the: 
poet : it is therefore in vain to look for the city or ſhips. in this ſituation. 
The whole is contrary to the plain evidence of — | 


OF THE CAMP AND HARBQUR. 


Tux naval ſtation of the Greeks is farther ſuppoſed to have been be- 
tween the Rhcatean and Sigean promontories. But as theſe landmarks 
are not mentioned by Homer, and the Grecian harbour is no where 
preciſely ſtated, the opinions upon this article have been rendered very 
precarious. Some writers have placed theſe headlands upon the Pro- 
pontic Helleſpont, and others lower down, according as fancy directed; 
and as the interval between them was in the ſeveral ſituations very dif- 
ferent, they, in conſequence of it, differed greatly about the extent of the 
camp, which was bounded by theſe landmarks. Of this I have treated 
before ; but I ſhall, notwithſtanding, recapitulate n articles again. Mr. 
Wood thinks, that the Rhœtean promontory was the ſame as Cape Bar- 
bieri, which is not leſs than ten miles from Cape Janizary, which he 
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ſuppoſes to have been the Sigean. Strabo makes the diſtance ſixty ſtadia, 
which amount to more than ſeven miles: Solinus repreſents it as forty 
ſtadia, or near five miles: Pliny makes it thirty; about three miles and 
a half. Thus they varied concerning the interval, becauſe they had no 
certain boundaries from which they could draw a line; for each deter- 
mined the two extremes according to the ſyſtem which he had pri- 
vately adopted: and in theſe their unſettled notions they all go contrary 
to the expreſs words of the poet, who tells us plainly, that the camp was 
narrow, and the people ſtraitened. 


Ovuds ya d' evpvs rep ewy eduvyraro νν,Hz̊g 
Aryizaog wins yateew, cTeivorro Os N IL. Z. v. 33. 
For though the coaſt was comparatively wide and ample, yet it could not con- 
tain all the ſhips (in length), and the ſoldiers were in very cloſe quarters. 


That the camp could not be of the extent ſuppoſed above, may be farther 
known from the ſituation of Agamemnon, when he ſtood in the centre 
ſhip—yeyuryer arp e, in order to call aloud to the army on each ſide, 
and give them encouragement to do their duty. But if the extreme parts 
of the camp were as remote as has been repreſented, he muſt have called 
to little purpoſe. He was at far too great a diſtance to be heard. We 
find, in the courſe of the poem, meſſages carried, orders executed, and 
viſits made in a ſhort ſpace of time. The army, — could not have 
been ſo widely extended. 


When Neſtor retires to his own tent, and brings with him Machaon, 
who had been wounded, Achilles fees him plainly from the ſtern of his 
own ſhip, though he is not quite certain about the perſon who is with 

Necrop d' e Tool Gep0v Nyayias into 


"ISpwoa yyov 0s Mayaowa, TW LEH AAWY. 
Toy Js id %% evoyrs modapxys ,ðe’ AxiAAEDS, 


' Eloryxei Yap en mpupny pEYAXYTEL Vito 
Eig9p0wy. Toy ] . IL. A. v. 596. 
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Now the ſhip and tent of Neſtor were, as 1 have ſhown, not a great deal. 
nearer than thoſe of Ajax upon the Scamander, which were the fartheſt 
of all. The diſtance, according to ſome computations, could not be leſs 


than eight or nine miles. But we may be certain, from: the poet, that it 
could not be fo many furlongs. 


The ſhip of Protefilans was one of thoſe upon the left, and farther than 
the ſhips of Neſtor ; yet, when. Hector firſt ſets it on fire, it is imme- 
diately ſeen by Achilles at the other extreme, and he odrding'y orders 
Patroclus to arm 


Opoeo, die Harpox hei, Immonexceule, | 
Azvoow Ty mapa, vue Tvpos Tio epwyy, I, II. v. 126: 


He had before told him, that he could diſtinguiſh the voice of Hector 
amid the din which prevailed : 


— —0 Exropog arIpogern, 


* 


Teo KeXevoyT0g, Tepraryvur a. 


Ibid. v. 77. 
The ſhouts of that murderer break continually upon my ear. 


Patroclus upon 'this puts on his armour; and an order is given for the 
Myrmidons to aſſemble. They accordingly arm themſelves, and are en- 
couraged by a ſpeech from their chief. He then takes a coſtly goblet 
from a cheſt, which he fills with wine, and makes a ſolemn libation to 
Jupiter, and the whole is attended with a prayer of ſome length. And 
finally, after another ſpeech, with which the troops are encouraged by 
Patroclus, they march forward, and fall upon the enemy, whom, after a 
ſhort diſpute, they drive away. All this is performed before the ſhip of 
Proteſilaus was conſumed ; for it is ſaid 


"Huidays d' apa vyus Auer avroſ 
One half of it remained. 


The diſtance, therefore, could not be conſiderable ; for the particular ſcene 
of action was. within ſight ; and the voices of the combatants to be di- 


IL. II. 294. 
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ſtinguiſhed, and their perſons known. Had their been an interval, I will 
not ſay of eight or nine miles, but even of two, nay of one, Achilles 
would neither have ſeen nor heard what he is ſaid to have obſerved. 
And ſuch was the previous proceſs, that half the fleet muſt have been 
burnt before any aſſiſtance came. 


POSITION OF THE SHIPS AND TENTS. 


As the army was ſtraitened for want of room (orewovro de x. Il. Z. v.34) 
the tents, in conſequence of it, did not extend in a whole line in front, 
but were of great depth ; and their ſhips were drawn up after the ſame 
manner, in different rows, one behind another. Before the ſhips, at ſome 
diſtance, was the rampart ; and behind them, towards the ſtrand, ſtood 
the tents. Moſt of their conſultations were held before their ſhips, at or 
near the centre of their foremoſt line. When Idzus, the Trojan herald, 
is ſent to the camp, he is ſaid to have found the Grecian princes in coun- 
cil at the ſtern of Agamemnon's ſhip. 


Tos d' evp' ev ayopy Aavazs, Sepanovroags Apyogs 
Nui Tapa r οσ AY GO penv0v0g- IL. H. v. 382. 


Hence, in tbe attack upon the fleet, there is no mention made of the tents 
being invaded, or the wounded chiefs moleſted. In the midſt of the 
greateſt confuſion or danger, old Neſtor was drinking and refreſhing him- 
ſelf at his eaſe, though the rampart had for ſome time been forced, and 
the enemy was in the very front of the ſhipping: but he was at laſt 
alarmed. Hence it is ſaid— 


NeoToga dex ee K MIVOYTQ, MEP πνπι II. Z. v. 1. 


Had he been in the front of the navy, he would not have been ſo long 

unacquainted with the danger. He muſt have perceived the ſtorm gra- 

dually approaching; and been informed, from what he ſaw, and what he 

heard, as well as from the fugitives and wounded perſons. It is manifeſt, 
| x 
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that the ſhips were foremoſt, and were not drawn in one line, but in 
many, and conſiſted of ſeveral different files. The poet, as we have ſeen, 


deſcribes the harbour as not ſufficiently capacious for the whole navy 
fully extended: 


It. TH. v. 35. 


| Tu fa npmeprooas epuoay 


Therefore they drew them up in different files. 


By »pooox is meant any thing parallel, like paliſades; and mTprprooa is 
explained by «Ayuzxnov, like the rounds in a ladder, which are all parallel. 
Several ladders, put in juxta-poſition, afford, by their parallel and equi- 
diſtant rounds, a juſt nee of the ee in which the ſhips 
were drawn up. 


What has been ſaid may illuſtrate many circumſtances in the courſe of 
the poem, and at the ſame time receive reciprocal confirmation from 
them. At the very time that Neſtor was going through the ſhipping to 
the ſcene of action, he meets with ſeveral of the wounded prinees paſſing 
upwards the ſame way. 


* 


Næcrogi de EvpEayro d,ẽf e Bacikyes 
Taps vywy aviovTes, 60 HED yahuwy 
Tu3z0ys, Oduoevs Te, xa ATpeiins Ayauepnvuy, II. Z. v. 27. 


We find, that the chiefs do not advance from the ſhips to the camp, but 
the contrary; for the ſhips were ranged before it for a barrier, juſt 
as the Gauls uſed to place their waggons for the ſame purpoſe. Before 
all was, at ſome diſtance, the rampart; and when this was once ſtormed, 
the next object was the navy, with their ſterns foremoſt. 


Qs Tewes pmey an NN KATH rSπν, /w! 
Irres d' toeAaTayTH;, ens Mpvpuvnot E. IL. O. v. 384. 


When the Grecians retreat before Hector, they are ſaid in their flight to 
turn their faces towards the ſhips——Eiowro: d eyworro vew. II. O. v. 653; 
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among which they ſheltered themſelves. Here they were crowded among 
thoſe which ſtood foremoſt ; but got through, and fled in diſorder : 


—k yy tu 
Nueg, & T6w7a Epurry* Ty d' emeyuvro. II. O. v. 653. 


Neſtor, upon this, intreats them to recollect themſelves, and to return to 
the battle. They at laſt are perſuaded, and all unite againſt the foe; 
both thoſe who had ſheltered themſelves behind the ſhips, and thoſe who 
were maintaining their ground before them. 


Hue '0% preTomiolev EGerTATAY, 89" mo, 
Hs 000% Tap vyuor payyy euayorro Jonow. IL. O. v. 672. 


I will mention one circumſtance more, though farther proof may 
probably not be neceſſary. When Hector had at laſt driven the Greeks 
before him, and was preparing to burn the navy, Ajax took his ſtand 
upon the ſhip which was principally attacked, and called upon the peo- 
ple near him to exert themſelves— 


Alei 6s opepdvoy Boowy Aﬀvario! e 
Nyv91 Te a8 XAITINTIV &juvepey. I. O. v. 687. 


He called upon them inceſſantly with a tremendous voice, to ſave the ſhips 
and the camp. 


But the camp muſt have been in the enemies' hands long before, if it ſtood 
in the front of the navy. The Trojans had for ſome time been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all between the ſhips and the rampart : the tents were therefore 
in the rear; and the whole arrangement as it has been above deſcribed. 


CONCERNING THE GRECIAN SHIPS. 


IT may not be amiſs to ſay ſomething concerning the form and ſize 
of their ſhips ; and ſome light may poſſibly be obtained from the follow 
ing deſcription — 


X 2 
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Exp de mpupyylev emer Ae, I pebiet, 


APAGTTV WeTH Yep0'v EXwv IL. O. v. 716. 


When Hector had laid hold, of the ſhip of Protefilaiis, by the aphlaſius, or 
tafferel at the ſtern, he never let it go. 


Now, the aphlaſtus was the higheſt part of the ſtern, and conſequently of 
the whole veſſel : the ſhip, therefore, could not, in this part, have been 
above ſix feet from the ground. For though we may ſuppoſe the perſon 
to have been of ſuperior ſtature, yet fix feet upward is a great height for 
an horizontal extenſion of an arm, which is the beſt direction to have 
ſure hold. Making this allowance, we cannot ſuppoſe the ſhip to have 
been larger than a hoy, or cutter, of about forty or fifty tons. 


| Yet there are, perhaps, ſome articles, which may induce us to think 
that they muſt have been larger. I have, ſome pages above, ſuppoſed 
that there were about eighty-five men to each ſhip. But as the ſhips 
are generally repreſented as a thouſand, or ſomewhat more, in number, 
and the number of men is eſtimated as at leaſt an hundred thouſand, 
there muſt have been, at an average, an hundred men to a ſhip. Indeed, 
there ſhould be many more, if we allow the eſtimate afforded by the 
poet ; who ſays, that the Grecian army exceeded that of the Trojans as 
ten to one. II. B. v. 123, Now the Trojans were no leſs than fifty 
thouſand. The words of the poet muſt therefore be eſteemed an hy- 
perbole ; yet the exceſs is, I believe, always ſuppoſed to be double. If 
then there were an hundred to each ſhip, thoſe ſhips muſt have been 
larger than I have ſuppoſed. The height of the ſtern has been ſtated as 
rather low ; it is therefore probable, that what was wanting in depth was 
made up in breadth ; otherwiſe it will be difficult to find room for the 
complement of men, | 
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OF A SEEMING MISTAKE IN THE COPIES OF HOMER. 


IT has been for a long time a doubt with me, whether Exapardpe, 
that well-known river the Scamander, the name of which ſo often occurs 
in Homer, was originally ſo expreſſed by the poet. It is to be found, 
among other places, Il. M. v. 21; where he mentions— 


Teyvinog Te, ua Aioynog, Og Te Exapav3eog. 


Now, excepting in this word, and its derivative Exapxvipuog, we have, I 
believe, no inſtance in Homer of a ſhort ſyllable being admitted before 
two mute conſonants, and ſcarcely in any poet of authority : and where 
an inſtance may ſometimes be found in the Greek tragedians, it generally 
proceeds from a miſtaken reading, and may be corrected, It is there- 
fore hardly credible, that Homer ſhould take this liberty in one word 
only, and ſtudiouſly avoid it elſewhere throughout his two poems; eſpe- 
cially as the language in which he wrote afforded innumerable oppor- 
tunities, in other parts, of acting in the ſame manner. But the contrary 
was obſerved by him in all words of the ſame analogy, which have always 


the preceding vowel long. This will appear, in ſome degree, from the 
following examples : 


Þapyy Ts Enapriyy Te, WOAUTo1pwnn Te MeEroyy. 
Apyos Te Enapry Te, xa evpuayuicn Muxyvy. 
Ty» g Emepyeiw WOTHpw . 

Piri re ETpariyy Tee 

ZE X0voy TE EXWALY Te. 


This rule and caution, obſerved by the beſt poets, is to be found not only 
in proper names, but in nouns common, or appellatives, and likewiſe in 
verbs. Such are oraluog, onwbnp, modes, oreprov, oTiXts, cr, oTparog, 
TTONG, TFTWOTW, ig, ouals, CKETTW, TTWY0G, N, TYNTW, To theſe, 
numbers might be added, which are reſtrained to the ſame rule, and 
never admit a ſhort ſyllable before them. 
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The Romans, at firſt, were not ſo ſcrupulous; for they ſometimes 


allowed theſe liberties. Catullus accordingly introduces this very word 
Scamander at the end of a verſe :— 


Teftis erit magnis virtutibus unda Scamandri. 


Nupt. Pel. et Thet. v. 357. 


But in the age of Auguſtus the taſte of the Romans was too much im- 
proved, and their ears too correct, to admit ſuch a diſcord in harmony. 
No name was more obvious than this, or more neceſſary to be uſed by 
Virgil and Ovid, who treat ſo much about the war of Troy, and the 
ſcene of thoſe heroic actions with which it was accompanied. Yet they 
induſtriouſly avoid mentioning this name of the river ; nor does it occur 
either in Propertius or Tibullus. They obſerved the like caution in 
reſpe& to other words of the ſame predicament, ſuch as fertit, ſpectat, 
ſperat, ſpernit, The terms —-nnia ſcandit, marmora ſculpfit, vulnere ſter- 
nit, ad ethera ſpectat, munera fprevit, though obvious, will hardly be 
found in good compoſition. Horace, indeed, makes no ſcruple to ſay— 
ſeepe flylum vertas; and has many inſtances to the ſame purpoſe. But he 
wrote —ſermoni propiora ; and, I believe, nothing of this ſort will be found 
in any of his more poetical pieces. 
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There is, indeed, one well-known inſtance in Virgil, which may be 
brought in oppoſition to what I maintain, and which occurs in the ſpeech 
of king Latinus. 


Spem ſiquam accitis Fitolum habuiſtis in armis, 
Ponite—fpes ſibi quiſque ; ſed hanc quam anguſta videtis. 
| EN. xI. v. 307. 


But here there is ſuch a pauſe after the word ponite, as takes away all 
har ſhneſs, and makes the liberty allowable. In no other place does any 
ſuch uſage prevail, either in this poet, or his contemporaries. We ſhall 
never ſee an hexameter conclude with /abat, or a pentameter with ſfetit. 
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The infinitive, ſetiſſe, I believe, never occurs, either in the heroic verſe 
or elegy of any claſſical writer. The verſe in Homer, Ilias II. v. 857, 
where the words—ai7zo” avdroryra xa ꝗ occur, may ſeem an excep- 
tion. But there are not here two mute conſonants : and at the ſame time 
it is generally thought, that the true reading was—adporyre ; as it is found 
Il. X. v. 363, and Q. v. 6. | 


The Grecians were very refined in their taſte, and ſometimes carried 
their delicacy to a degree of faſtidiouſneſs, even to their own prejudice. 
The Athenians, in a time of neceſſity, had a large loan offered them 
by one of their citizens; but, unfortunately, he made uſe of the word 
Gave for Javeulu, Or daveiow. This was eſteemed fo barbarous, that the 
whole aſſembly was in a ferment; nor would they accept his offer, till 
he had corrected his * miſtake. Demetrius Poliorcetes incurred the like 
offence, when he took the city of Athens in a ſtate of famine. He called 
an aſſembly, and offered the people in their diſtreſs one hundred thou- 
ſand medimni of wheat, but was guilty of a like miſtake in his addreſs. 
The people were ſo offended, that they would not accept of his gratuity, 
though ſtarving; till he had made an apology for his ꝶ ſoleciſm. This 
delicacy prevailed, more or leſs, among the Grecians of all parts, 


Hence it is extraordinary, that they ſhould, contrary to all uſage, coun- 
tenance this one anomaly in compoſition, and allow what the Romans 
rejected, The miſtake was certainly ſooner or later admitted ; but it 
ſeems to have been only in this one inſtance, where the word Scamander 
occurs in Homer. Upon this account I am induced to think, that this 
reading aroſe from an error, and that the word was not originally ſo ex- 


preſſed by the poet. 


That there was ſuch a river as the Scamander I ake no doubt, and 
that it was ſo called by the Thracians of Bithynia, who were the firſt 


* See Suidas, v. Gesc. Plutarch. Apophthegm. 
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occupiers of the country: but where it was preciſely ſituated is very 
uncertain ; and there is the like uncertainty about many of the rivers 
mentioned by Homer. For though ſome writers ſeem to have deter- 
mined the Rheſus, Careſus, Heptaporus, and Rhodius, yet Pliny ſays 
that they were not to be found. He, as well as Strabo, deſcribes the 
Scamander as the main ſtream, and the Simotis as an arm only, which 
ran into it; and the outlet was in the Ægean ſea. But Ptolemy de- 
ſcribes them as two diſtin rivers, and their outlets at ſome diſtance from 
each other, and in the Propontic Helleſpont. I mention this, to ſhow 
the uncertainty of theſe hiſtories, Still, wherever it may have been 
ſituated, ſuch a river did exiſt; and it was called Exapargpog, the Scaman- 
der, by the natives of old. But when the Aolian colonies, ſome time 
before the birth of Homer, got poſſeſſion of the country, they changed 
it, in conformity to their own idiom and dialect; and, leaving out the 
leading conſonant, called it Kapavdpos, or Camander. This omiſſion was 
not unuſual in the Greek language in general, as may be obſerved in 
many words, where the initial Sigma is ſometimes expreſſed, and at other 
times omitted. Caſaubon and other writers, have obſerved, that there 
was both oxaplapurow and xapiapurcw; ouepdw and puepdw; Epupry To 
and Mupry ; Ep pry, the Amazon, and Mupry and Mun; Lapoparorros and 
Oeog d exedaooe A NE. 


Ard panorrog 3 opus and hug; oxedaw and xedaw. 
Homer. The Romans, who had a cloſe connexion with the #olians, 
obſerved this mode of expreſſion in words copied from the Greeks. 
Hence, for opupare they write murena; for h, fall ; for odor, 
funad ; for oreyo, tego; for omipxu, pergo. 


The Zolians particularly, of all the Grecians, omitted this letter. They 


rendered the word ownaZ, want ; oprpog, prirpog 3 CPUrTTIR, peuxTTR 3 Cp apy 
ados, p % ; , Ow; and the river Exapardpos, = Kapardpog. Theſe 
Aolians Homer particularly followed. 


* Caninius De Helleniſmis : alſo, Zuingerus De Dialectis, 46, 
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According to Euſtathius, the laſt term is a derivative from the verb 
xapvuy ; Which, if true, would make the word Kapardpos to be the original 


name, But this I do not believe. My opinion is, that the ancient name 
was Scamander, and fo it is in general maintained. The Zolians only, 
who got poſſeſſion of the particular part of Thracian Bithynia eſteemed 
Troas, changed it to Camander, for the reaſons above aſſigned. But as 
this was only the provincial mode of expreſſing the word, and but partially 
received, the hiſtorians, and other writers who did not fallow this dia- 
lect, preſerved the true name. Hence I imagine, that in latter times it 
was introduced, by way of amendment, into the poems of Homer. This 
was contrary to his purpoſe, and to the injury of his verſification; for 
he rendered the name of the river as the natives in his time expreſſed it. 
Many years afterwards, the people of Hellas Proper got poſſeſſion of the 
Regio Ilienſis; and they followed the general uſage, and called the river 
by its original name, having no attachment to any Aſiatic dialect. Hence 
it is found in their hiſtorians ; and it is mentioned in verſe by Euripides: 
but {till the preceding vowel is long. 


uc de mA 0 ep ent * Exapayloius 
Poauoty ebayoy. | Evk1e. HELENA, v. 52. 


From theſe premiſes I am induced to think, that the abbreviated reading 
Kapp; (Camander) was in the firſt copies of Homer: but it was altered 
by perſons who came afterwards, and who maintained the original pro- 
nunciation and orthography. This, though in one reſpe& proper, was in 
another view wrong, as there is reaſon to think that it was contrary to the 


purpoſe of the poet. 


I know of one author only in whom the word KaparJpog, or Camander, 
is to be found, and the true metre preſerved. This is Nonnus of Pana- 
polis in Egypt, who, in his Dionyſiaca, has the following verſes : 


Oia mpobeomity noraps rept xema Kapayops, | 
Tu Ire emer oopueryy AI. L. xxii. fin. p. 392. (Ed. Antwerp. 1596). 


* We find the word Exapay3s; in Heſiod; but I believe it to be as much. a wrong reading in 
him as in Homer, 


Y 
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Again 


Ou 87w 5705 coe &yEpoiuolus ůxανẽ . . Thid. 1. xxiii. p. 402. 


But this authority may ſeem to be leſſened by the two later editions; for 
in theſe, when the word Lxανννάidpog is introduced, the vowel before i it is 
made ſhort. This, however, is contrary to all true proſody. Nonnus 
wrote forty-eight books, and not leſs than twenty thouſand verſes : and 
I do not believe, in his whole proceſs, that there is an inſtance of ſuch | a 
liberty in his beſt and genuine edition: and in thoſe later there is not 
a ſingle example, exce cept in the two words above. 
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THE END. 
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S. HamiLTon, Falcou- court, Fleet-ſtreet. 
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